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HALF-YEARLY RETROSPECT 


rYNiE most important work which bas 

appeared during the last half-year, 
in the class of 

HISTORY, 

will probably be found in the fourth vo- 
lume of the “ History of Greece,” by WiL- 
uiaM MITFORD, esq. Containing fourteen 
chapters, beginning with the twenty- 
ninth: of which we shall give an ana- 
lysis. 

Chapter XXIX. relates tothe ‘* Affairs of 
the Grecian Settlements in Sicily and Italy, 
from the Athenian invafion to the settlement 
of the Syracusan government, under Diony- 
sius and Hipparinus.”’ 

Chapter XXX. ** Affairs of the Greeks in 
Sicily and Italy, from the settlement of the 
Syracusan government, onder Dionysius and 
Hipparinus, to the restoration of the Syra- 
¢usan supremacy over the Sicilian, and its ex- 
tension over the Italian Greek cities.” 

Chapter XXXI. ‘* Affairs ot the Sicilian 
and Italian Greek cities, from the estahlish- 
ment of the Syracusan empire to the death of 
Dionysius.” 

Chapter XXXII. ¢¢ Affairs of the Grecian 
settlements of Sicily and Italy, from the 
ceath of the first Dionysius to the restoration 
of the second Dionysius.” 

Chapter XXXII. ** Affairs of the Grecian 
settlements in Sicily and Italy, from the 
iestoration of the younger Dionysius to the 
death of Timoleon.” 

_ Chapter XXXIV. © Affairs of Macedonia, 
tom the reign of Perdiccas, son of Alexander, 
— establishment of Philip, son of Amyn- 
as. 

- Chapter XXXV. 6 Affairs of Athens, from 
‘ue general peace following tiie battle of Mau- 
"ineay and of Macedonia, from the establish- 
ment of Philip, son of Amyntas,, to the re- 
newal of war between Macedonia aod 
Athens.” 

Chapter XXXVI. ‘* Affairs of Athens and 
wry trom the renewal of hostility be- 
a ras to the end of the war becween 
~ “'henians and their allies, called the Con- 
tederate or Social War.” 

Chapter XXXVII. “© Affuirs of Greece, 
ie - “ap period of the contest for poss 
pi en — temple and treasury of Deiphi, 

Ch the Phocian or the Sacred War.” 
init XXXVI. « Affairs of Greece, 
when oo period of the Sacred War, 
ting the this IX. ‘ Affairs of Greece du- 

Tc period of t! 


¢ Sacred War, when 
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Athens and Macedonia became principal par- 
ties.” 


Chapter XL. © Affairs of Greece, from 
the eid of the Sacred War to the acquisition 
of the lead of the War-party of Athens, and 
the authority of first minister of the Repub- 
lic by Demosthenes.” 

Chapter XLI. ‘* Affairs of Greece, from 
the acquisition of the situation of the first 
Minister of Athens, by Demosthen-s, to the 
election of the king of Macedonia to the of- 
fice of General of the Amphictyonic Confe- 
deracy.” 

Chapter XLII. *¢ Affairs of Greece, from 
the election of Philip king of Macedonia to 
be General of the Amphictyons, till his 
death.” 

[in the opening section of the volume, 
Mr. Mitford comments apon the Autho- 
rities for the Sequel of the Grecian His- 
tory in a manner which, were we in pos- 
session of no other proofs, would at once 
convince us of the solid preparation he 
must have made for the prosecution of 
histask. To give any spectmens of the 
style in which it is written is unneces- 
sary. The composition is plain and 
chaste—such as ay be expected in the 
work of an historian who makes the best 
models of antiquity his patterns. 

ln The Dormant and Extinct Baronage 
of England,” by Mr. Banks, we have an 
historical work, which, in many libraries, 
will probably supply the place of Dug- 
dale’s Baronage. “ Him (says Mr. 
Banks) I have chosen to feliow; and 
whoever will take the tronble to compare 

my statements with his account, will tind, 
that I have carefully observed the mene 
tion of every great baron, or nobleman, 
of whom he has treated. When | 
have deviated from his representation, I 
have viven the authority on which suche 
deviation is founded. [n addition, L 
have given the arms of the respe cuve ta 
inilies, which are unnoticed by him; I 
have added the naines of thease persons 
who had ever summons to Parhament, 
with the times wher, and how often they 
were SO summoned; a point of informan- 
tion the more essential, 2s Dugdale, in 
his Baronnge, has omitted giving an acs 
count of many, whose names, never 
theless. are contained in his lists of sure 
mons to parliament. Aud, lastly, T have 
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supplied (from IHolingshead’s Chronicles) 
a copy of the Battle Abbey Roll, or list 
of the names of those eminent persons 
who came over with the Conqueror. 

For the more easy comprehension and 
information of the reader, the work has 
been divided into two volumes; the first, 
as relating principally to the barons by 
tenure, prior to the establishment of titu- 
lar honours; and to those who, after the 
introduction of that form, had summons 
to parliament, but with whom the ho- 
nour terminated; or who, or their poste- 
rity, although existing, did not'continue 
to receive the like summons. ‘The se- 
cond, as treating of those titles which 
have been allowed and considered as he- 
reditary, and are now presumed to be 
either dormant, in abeyance, or abso- 
lutely extinct. 

A third volume is announced as pre- 
paring, containing an account of such 
persons as were, by letters patent, or 
charter of creation, constituted peers of 
the realm, 

As a specimen, we shall take the ac- 
count of D’OyLey, from the first volume. 
“ p'’OYLEY. 

“« Arms. O. two Bendlets Az. 

“This family isof very great antiquity, 
both in England and in France, from 
whence they first came with William the 
Conqueror. 

“ Robert D’Oyley,* the King’s consta- 
ble, eldest son of the Lord de Olgii, in 
Normandy, was made Baron of Hoke- 
norton,t m Oxfordshire, by the said King. 
fle married Algitha, daughter and heir of 
Wygot, or Wygod, a noble Saxon, lord 
of Wallingford, by whom he had Maud, 
his daughter and heir, marricd first to 





* This Robert D’Oyley, and Roger de 
Yvery, were fast friends, by mutual oaths, to 
be joint-sharers of the fortunes which might 
fall to the lot of either in their adventure 
with William duke of Normandy in his expe- 
dition into England. Wherefore, in conse- 
quence of this agreement, the said Robert 
having obtained from the Conqueror two great 
baronies, he resigned one of them to his com- 
panion and sworn brother, Roger de Yvery ; 
which honour was thenceforth called the ba- 
tony of Yvery, of which Beckley, in the 
county of Oxford, was the chief seat. But 
this barony being at iength forfeited, was 
givento Guy St. Walerie, to which name it 
then became changed. 

+ The inhabitants of this place were for- 
merly such clowns and churls, that it be- 
fame a proverb to say of a rude and ill-bred 
fellow, He was born, or came, from Hogs 
Norton.” 


o 
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Miles Crispin, and afterwards to Bris 
Fitz-Count, lord of Bergavenny: sa 
dying without male issue, his brother is 

“© Nigel succeeded to the Barony of 
Hokenorton, and was the King’s const. 
ble. Ie came in with his two brothers 
Robert, before named, his elder, and 
Gilbert, his younger.* Nigel, by his 
wife, the lady Agnes, had two sons, Ro- 
bert, and Foulk, who was buried at Ey- 
sham in 1126. 

“ Robert succeeded his father as lord 
high constable, and in the said barony: 
and by Editha, daughter of Forne, son 
of Sigewolke, lord of Greystock, a 
lady highly esteemed by Henry I. (having 
been his concubine) by whose procure. 
nent this lord married her, had two sens, 
Henry and Gilbert, and a daughter, 
Editha, 

“« Henry was successor to his father, 
and by Maud, or Margery, daughter of 
Humphrey Bohun, earl of Tereford, 
had tive children; Henry and Robert; 
Margery, at length heir to her brother 
Robert ; another daughter, Alicia, mar- 
ried to Maurice de Gaunt, from whom 
were descended the Gaunts, earls of Liv- 
coln; and a third, Joanna, to Thomas 
lord of Daventry. Of the sons, the eldest, 

“ Henry, was the next high constable 
and baron, after his father’s death; but 
he had issue an only daughter, Maud, 
who died young and unmarried, where- 
fore his brother * 

“ Robert succeeded, who dying with- 
out issue, Margery, his eldest sister, by 
the King’s favour, succeeded as herr, and 
married Henry de Newburgh, earl ot 
Warwick. From Gilbert, second son" 
Robert, eldest son of Nigel, 1 lineal’ 
descended the baronet’s family “ 
D’Ovley, now extant.” 

Tt may be enough probably to =. 
the title only of Mr. Eve’s work. ~- os 
nals of Europe, exhibiting the Origti 
Progress, Decline, and Fall, of sid 
Kingdom and State, from (he Se od 
ment of the Roman Empire to the Peace “1 
Tilsit, in 1807, comprehending «°° ° 
Ttaly and the Church, France, — 
Great Britain, Ireland, Spain, Por ue 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark, ae 
Russia, Prussia, and Turkeys j q List 
Account of the Monastic Life, «m bod 
of the Popes : and mages coture® um 
Napoleon, Buonaparte, with : ri ager 
his Merits as a Soldier, a Sv or? Tres: 
a Man: towhich are added, all the 





. » se (afore 
* He had also lands given him in 0+ 
shire by tht Conqueror. rst 
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riseeand Declarations of the Belligerent 
Powers.” The author will hardly think us 
uukind in expressing our opinion, that 
two duadecimo volumes can give but little 
assistance to a reader on sv many im- 
portant topics. 

poLITICs AND POLITICAL FCONOMY. 

In polities and political economy we 
have sull but few works of national con- 
sequence to notice, 

The “ Reply to the Sirictures of the 
Edinburgh Review on the borcign Policy 
of Marquis Wedlesley’s Administration in 
Indic ; comprising the late Transactions 
in the Carnatic :” by Mr. L. Dunvas 
Campers, ought of right to have been 
included in a former retrospect. It can- 
vasses a question, of which reviewers 
are not altogether perhaps the best judges, 

Mis. Leet, daughter of the late Lord 


Le Despenser, has excited the notice of 


the public on the subject of legislative 
and political economy, im a volume pub- 
lished under the title of “ An Essay on 
Government, by Philo-Patria.” \n_ this 
work she has established a character tor 
great good sense, and has evinced a know- 
ledge of the world, and of the organiza- 
tion of society, which we do not recollect 
tu have observed in any female writer 
since the time of Mrs, Macaulay. Like 
that lady too, she is a friend to public 
liberty, and is the advocate of various 
reformations in our social, as well as our 
political, institutions. The style of the 
volume is correct and elegant, and we con- 
fess ourselves to have been both vratified 
and instructed by its contents. Asa jus- 
theation of our opinion of Mrs. Lee’s 
Superior talents as a writer, we have se- 
lected her chapter on Seciety. 

“The term social has been applied to 
Animals as well as to human beings; but 
amoug the latter an extraordinary distine- 
tion is obvious to the moralist. Man- 
kind, though divided into many classes, 
aud exhibiting a great variety of characters 
and talents, are placed on a kind of equa- 
lity by the glorous prerogative of reason, 
which they possess in common; whereas 
among animals we only perceive a multi- 
tude of instincts and powers which ope- 
rate in different ways, and give rise to 
the various names by which all animated 

®ings under the human race are known. 

lose, according to their kinds, seek the 
society of each other; and it is worthy of 
remark, that they in general shun the so- 
tn of all, except those of their own 
pane a propensity is particularly dis- 
“oe in animals that go in flocks and 

ids, But notwithstanding the vast 


numbers of every species which are scat- 
tered over nll parts of the earth, there is 
one yeneral and remarkable characte- 
ristic attached to most of them, i. e@. 
a tendency to seek the protection of, and 
cleave to man, even when ina selitar 
State, and entirely separated trom their 
Own species. On this circumstance js 
founded one of the most important distin- 
giishing qualities visible in human beings, 
They cau find means to render even the 
fiercest animals subservient to them; they 
feed on the flesh, and derive profit even 
trom the skin ofa variety of birds, beasts, 
fishes, Xc. while those birds, beasts, 
fishes, &c. can only, by extraordinary 
accidents, gratify their appetite on his 
carcase ; and even then mere appetite ace 
tuates them. 

“ Man, by his wisdom, his reflection, 
and his mental powers, not only attaches 
animals in a kind of social union around 
him, but also absolutely creates, by the 
sume means, a degree of attachment m 
them, with reference to lim, which often 
contributes to his individual comfort. In- 
stances of the most palhelic attection be 
tween him and his horse, ius dog, or any 
other kind of favourite in the animal ere- 
ation, are not rare; and though there 
have been few examples of humen beings 
falling sacrifices to griet on the death of 
their dumb companions, yet history aud 
common hfe abounds with tacts of an in- 
teresting nature, relative to the incon- 
solable surrow of aninals tor the loss of 
their protectors and trends, among the 
human race, 

“ Besides the two kinds of society 
above-mentioned, we often perceive a 
mutual attachment, from habit, between 
birds and animals of different species, 
who have been reared, and kept for a 
lenvth of time together. Among human 
beings also we see exainples of friendship, 
not only between individuals of different 
talents and dispositions, in the same coun- 
try, but also between persons living 
distant from each other many thousand 
miles, whose colour, feutures, lives, and 
manners, are entirely diferent. ' 

“The refined man in polished lite 
sometimes cleaves to the tawny inha- 
bitant of the woods or mountains, whose 
hospitality has shelded him frou danger, 
and whose arm has rescued hin from death, 
The form, the fierce aspect of bis uncivie 
lized friend, do not affright him. He re- 
ceives with gratitude the wooden bowl, 
cut from some neighbouring tree, and 
moulded by the hand of rustic ingenuity 


—He sits freely with him in his hut of 
twigs 
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twigs or earth, and partakes of the hum- 
ble meal set before him, forgetful of the 
splendid repast, which awaits his compa- 
nions on the other side of the ocean—He 
listens to his TALES OF Love, and ap- 
plauds his feats of war—His history, his 
genealogy, sculptured in rude symbols by 
the pointed arrow, become more interest- 
ing to him than the most brilliant pedi- 
gree that heraldry can beast of. Such is 
the power of custom, which unites toge- 
ther beings of different characters, and 
harmonwes things apparently incon- 
gruous | | 

“ T shall now take notice of that kind 
of society among human beings which 
Owes its existence and its gratifications te 
sympathy; or to a similarity of feelings, 
tastes, and pursuits. 

“ In order to solve the question, which 
seems to have been proposed by some ele- 
gant poeiic writers, 7.e. * Whether syin- 
pathy really exists among all animate, and 
even apparently inanimate, subtances?’* 
it would be necessary to pass throagh the 
immense scale of creation, from the stone 
to the intellectual powers ! which would 
be an undertaking not only too extensive 
for, but evidently unconnected with, my 
present purpose ; therefore [ shail merely 
take notice of those sympatlietic sensa- 
tions, which appear peculiarly to cha- 
racterize human beings, aud give rise to 
society aniong them: these are as Varluus 
as their causes are distinct. 

Individuals of similar trades, and the 
labouring part of mankind, are often 
drawn together in a bond of social union ; 
being subjected, generally speaking, to 
the sume evils, and entitled to the same 
advantages, they feel the same wants, 
and enjoy the same pleasures. 

“ Persons in the same _ professions, 
whose views in life are nearly alike, often 
seek the society of each other. 

*€ Children and young people also na- 
turally associate; they compare their 
tasks, deplore their hardships, feel the 
same privations, and partake of the same 
enjoyments. 

“ Invalids sympathize with each other, 
and are often seen assembled in groups, 
at places to which they have been sent 
for the recovery of their health. To talk 
about their complaints seems to be al- 
most a temporary removal of them; ner 
does this propensity at all argue weak- 
ness, Or an extraordinary degree of frailty, 
being often attached, under such circum- 





* Admitting that xa$og may sometimes be 


applied to the accident of any being. 
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stances, to the most exalted as well as ty 
the most feeble characters: 
the same principle acting in a differs,’ 
manner; or, in other words, Symputiny 
operating on the lower instead af ti: 
higher nature of human beings : 
pathy arising trom mere crinal wanis and 
infirmities belongs to the former: wn 
that which takes place in consequence of 
a similarity of intellectual pursuits, or 
moral excellence, seems peculiarly ape 
propriated to the latter; this kindof syip- 
pathy brings human society to the last 
degree of perfection, uniting many inii- 
viduals by one perpetual compact, the bie 
sis of which is virtue, in bonds of’ indisso. 
luble amity. . 

“The most sublime kind of sympathy 
appears to be connected with the adverse, 
rather than with the prosperous, scenes v' 
lite. Among the sensations to which it 
gives rise may be reckoned the delight 
which we sometimes feel, when under the 
pressure of any calamity, in reflecting 
that a virtuous person participates in our 
sufferings. What! can we delight in the 
misery of another, and even in that of an 
innocent individual? Are we so selfish as 
to exult because another suflers with xs. 
Ought we not rather to feel regret that 
superior merit should be atilicted? In or- 
der to answer those questions, we must 
trace through the windings of seli-love, 
vanity, and weakness, the source of those 
sympathetic feelings, which, in pain ant 
in adversity, southe and console us; the 
source is pure, but from it issue ony 
branches, which are tainted more or ‘es 
with passions and weaknesses ot huniae 
nity. . 

“ The following is an instance ot the 
kind of sympathy now alluded to (ira 
bed of sickness, or amidst the gloom ots 
prison, the most nodle energies o! s 
soul, which sometimes lay eres 
prosperity, again burst forth. _— f 
make great efforts, we feel the he 
our powers, and are oetter able to &: : 
mate those of another, which seem t ” 
courage and invigorate US. What a 
ture can be more gratifying to us, Wi 
struggling with the ‘ oppressors Bin 

ee Z “ing aific jul 
&c. than a person conquering oe 
by fortitude? The love of virtue 
. : } heart, a 
mediately animates our alone 

‘oduces thuse indescribable sore 
pro uce n distress 
which belong to sympathy be ech prt 
The love of virtuc, not any F eympatds 
ciple, is here the source “he mingle 
Misfortues appear honoupi ans 
with'suwch emotions; and Cre i “sce 
seems to be a new privilege. gant 


It is inercly 


the syin. 
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rajnly a noble kind of sympathy ; but its 
ace not always remaiming pure (as | 
have betore implied), a train of idle anid 
visionary notions, mingled with a consi 


*) 
. 


derable degree of SELF-LOVE, sometimes 
arise in the mind; all derogatory to the 
principles by which we were at first actua- 
ted. Itseems, however, to be the most sub- 
hme, abstract, and intellectual foundation 
of social intercourse 3 congenial souls can 
alone enjoy It. Adventitious circum. 
suunces may create a kind of artificial, 
and yet pleasant, union between hetero- 
ceneous natures, which may last during 
lite; persons whose tastes, dispositions, 
and principles, are wholly opposite, may, 
trom some accidental circumstances, trom 
duty, necessity, ana other causes, be 
obiived to five under the same roof, as is 
sometimes the case in families; but a 
general simularity of character is cer- 
tainly the most durable bond of social 
union, 

“It appears, however, that the social 
pnnciple is connected, both in a general 
anda particular sense, with the happiness 
of human beiags, under all circumstances, 
and in all situations. They are allied to 
each other, either in a distant or in an in- 
timate manuer, and have all some claims, 
ofa greater or a less degree of import- 
ance, on each other. There are, per- 
haps, none so insignificant as to be wholly 
unworthy of notice: the epithet of stran- 
ger therefore cannot, strictly speaking, be 
applied to any human being, whose ex- 
istence is not literally and absolutely ui- 
Known to us. <All our fellow-creatures 
claim some attention, and ought to excite 
diferent degrees of interest in our bo- 
soms; each individual is, in reality, of 
some consequence, not only to another 
individual, but actually, on the principles 
Which have been laid down throughout 
this Essay, to the community at large. 

“T have certainty divided society into 
classes, but I have also endeavoured to 
Prove that the diversity which prevails 
anong human beings, and their various 
pursuits, tends to harmonize all the parts 
of that immense com MON WEALTH, which, 
i its Most extended sense, may be called 
the WORLD,” 

he Catholic Emancipation has not 
yet ceased to appear among the foremost 
topics of our Pamphileteers. 

Mr. Baseiry’s letter to the Bishop of 

Norwich, intitled, “ The Claims of the 
oman Catholics constitutionally consi- 
dered,” certainly deserves the praise of 
Mgenuity, But it places the measure in 
“very alarming point of view. 


A pamphlet as little calculated perhars 
to concihate the Protestants as Mr. Base. 
an 
ley s would be to soothe the Roman Ca- 
tholics, will be found in the Rev. Mr. 
Gitiow’s “ Catholic Py 
grance I/lustrated.” 
— Yhe medium may, we believe, be seen 
inthe * Sketch of the State of lrelund, 
past and present ;” of which a second edi- 
lion has just appeared. 


inciples of Adle- 


On subjects of domestic policy, of a 
less rend? ral Interest, We have two or 
three works which ought not, in jusuce, 
to be passed over, 

Critics less partial than we may be 
supposed to be, have atowed some credit 
toSie Ricnaro Partirips’s “ Letter to 
the Livery of London :” in the details of 
Which it way not be too much to sav, a 
considerable portion of useful and im- 
portant information will be found, bothon 
the othce of shert¥, and on the actual 
state of the prisons.* 

fu the third edition of the © Proeced- 
ings of the Grond Jurws, Magistrates, 
and other Nohblemen and Gentlemen. of 
the County of Gloucester, on desrgm my 
and executing a General Reform or the 
constitution and regulation of Prisons, 
corrected and enlurged,” by Mr G. O. 
Patri; we have another work deserving 
of attention: designed to fix the serious 


consideration of the members of the le- 


gidative body on the miserable state of 


this part of our national police, Tt i- 
deed, as the author observes in hits pre- 
face, the detects in institution of the pre 
sons within the county of Gloucester are, 
in a greater or less degree, defects which 
prevail throughout the kingdom, argu- 
ments drawn trom local circumstances 
will be of general application, and nmy 
be of ceneral utility. 

THEOLOGY, MORALS, AND ECCLESIASTICAL 

AFFAIRS. 

In the first part of © The Sunday Les- 
sons for Morning and Evening Service 
throughout the Year, wrth those for 
Christmas-Day and Good- Friday, itlus- 
trated bu a perpetual C'o:nine ntary, Notes, 
and an Index,” by Sirrutn Weston, 
B.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. we have the open- 
ing of a work which has been long want. 
ed. “ The nature of this pubheation, 
says the advertisement, 1s materially dit- 
ferent trom the work of Bishop Cooper, 


————— - 
—_——— cae 


* The Reviewer would gladly enlarge on 
the contents of this work, if the circumstance 
of its author's being che editor and proprietor 
of the Monthly Magazine might not lead to 
a suspicion of his motives. 


in 
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jn quarto, published in 1575; and Wogan, 
in four volumes, octavo, both on the 
Lessons. The former may be seen in 
the Archbishop’s library at Lambeth, and 
the latter is not an uncommon book, The 
notes that attend the text of this small 

ortable volume are on the plans of 
Lowth and Blaney, and Michaelis, who 
calls in the aid of the sister dialects to 
explain the Hebrew; but lest the un- 
learned reader should be alarmed by the 
appearance of oreutal terms, they are 
all written in cominon letters, and = so 
spelt, as to be easily transcribed into 
their originals by thuse who understand 
them.” The notes which Mr. Weston 
has added are, generally speaking, very 
ood. 

A similar work, contaming at present 
only “ The Lessons for ihe Morning Ser- 
vice,” by as able a hand as the former, 
has been published by Messrs. Riving- 
tons, in alarger type, and with a few 
notes only, thrown together at the end of 
the volume. We have only to say, that 
we hope to see them both very speedily 
completed, and wishthem both success. 

Flere also we must not omit to mention 
Bishop Watson’s “ Second Defence of 
Revealed Religion;” in two sermons, 
preached in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, 
The first relates to the miracles of our 
Saviour and his Apostles; the second is 
on the Sacrifice of Christ: both treated 
in astyle, at once logical, convincing, 
and orginal, 

In Dr. Campaety’s “ Lectures on Sys- 
tematic Theology and Pulpit Eloquence,” 
we have the posthumous publication of 
one who was long revered as a Lecturer 
from the Divinity-Chair of the University 
of Aberdeen: more tmmediately calcu- 
lated, perhaps, for the meridian of the 
presbytery; but entitled, for its exposi- 
tions of Scripture, and its sound advice 
to students in Theology, not only to the 
perusal, but the veneration, of every 
good man. 
~The “ Divine and Moral Precepts, for 
the conduct of a Christian towards God 
and Man. By Joun Hamonp: supposed 
go have been the futher of Dr. Henry Ha- 
mond, euthor of the celebrated Annota- 
trons on the New Testament, and other 
learned Works ; and written for the in- 
struction of his Grandson :” published by 
the Rev. Jounn PLumrresr; will be found 
to contain. much sound piety and good 
sense. The manuscript from which they 
are printed, was discovered, in Worcester- 

shire, where the amiable and learned 
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Dr. Mamond passed the latte 
his lite. 

In the first volume of « 
troversial and practical, wiih , deep 
and Vracts on interesting Subj” 1 
the late Rev. Purnip Skiiaes Bin ‘ 
a work Which has heretofure heen ais 
published in’ Lreland, Ri: 
by Mr. Crarnau, of Whose republica. 
tions in Theology we have before had i 
casion to bear an honourable testimony. 
Tn the present lstance he has selected 
volume ot Sermons, than which, fur eo. 
quence, piety, and good sense, few yj 
be found more conspicuous. The Tract 
on the Sacrament ought to be particularly 
recommended, 

Mr. Parry’s “ Striclures on the Ori- 
gin of Moral Evil, in which the Hyp 
thesis of the Rev. Dr. Williams is inxesti- 
gated,” are less satisfactory, perhaps, in 
the disquisitional parts than might have 
heen expected; aithough he overturns 
Dr. Williams’s hypothesis completely, 
There is much, however, in these Stric- 
tures to praise: and, if we may judge 
from his works, Mr. Parry must be both 
an ardent and an able instructor of Tli- 
ology. 

To the “ Economy of the Human Mad,” 
by Erronora Fernanbez; we give the 
highest praise for its intentions: butitis 
too much to agree in the opening sev- 
tence of the advertisement prefixed. flex 
and there we think the style is too verbos. 

Tu astyle not much unsimilar, as lar as 
the embellishments of phraseology arc 
concerned, is the “ New whole Duy 
of Prayer, containing fifiy-su Fai: 
Prayers, suitable for Morning and Eve 
ing, for every Duy in the Week ; aud 
Variety of other Devotions and Thani 
givings, for particular Persons, Circa 
stances, and Occasions.” We weed Wit 
add, itis a well-meaning publication. 

Here also we shall mention the “ Pos 
humous Essays,” by Mr. Apratav 
Bootn. To which is an nexed his 5 Conjtt 
sion of Faith, delivered at his Ordinali™, 
in Goodman’s Fields, February 16, \ "t 
The titles of the Essays are, “ Ou 
Love of God to his Chosen People; 
“ a Conduct and Character forined or 
the Influence of Evangelical Truth a 
“ Evidences of Faith in Christ a. 
both negatively and positively conse 
ed.” ball 
Among the single Sermons a ‘. 
more particularly notice af : i Rich 
preached in the parish-church &” 
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Varble Tablet, by the parishioners, to 
se memory of Mr. Phomias Wakefield 7 
‘ip, Dupcey’s “ On the Translation of 
rie Scriptures into the Lang uages of India n 
asia :” Mr. Evans's ** Sermon at Canter- 
sory, onthe Importance of Educating the 
hoor” and Mr. Francis’s on “ Perfect 
lion with the Lestablished Church of 
England.” : 

Jast, though not least, we mention 
“The New TESTAMENT, tre an uuproved 
Fersion upon the busts of slrchbishop New- 
comes New Translation : with a corrected 
litt, and Notes critical and explanatory. 
Published by a Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and the Practice of 
Lirtue, by the Distribution of Books.” 

CLASSICAT. ANTIQUITIES, 

Amons the works on classical anti- 
city, few willbe found more interesting 
than The Geography and Antiquities of 
Ithaca,” by Mr. Geun. “ In an age of in- 
vestigation and research, (he observes) 
lke the present, it 1s remarkable that 
while the Iliad and the scene of its bat- 
tles have excited such particular atten- 
tion, little or no recent information bas 
bcen otfered to the public on the subject 
ot Ithaca, the theatre of the principal 
action of the Odyssey, and the kingdom 
ofitshero. ‘The object of the following 
slicets (he adds) is to give a short account 
ot that interesting island, and to point 
out more particularly those features, 
which may appear to have been described 
in the Poem.” In short, to vindicate the 
poem of Homer from the scepticism of 
those critics who imagine that the Odrs- 
ev IS a mere poetical composition, ull- 
supported by history, and unconnected 
with the localities of any particular situ- 
alan, 

foward the chose of the first chapter, 
Mr. Gell regrets that his observation on 
the Iautude of Ithaca, from which he 
Loped to have-formed some-conclusion 
wn the identity of the spot, was made 
with such an ill-defined horizon, that no 
creat dependance can be placed on it. 
Mr. Geil had deferred taking it, ull the 
‘ery day of his departure; and he men- 
“ous the circumstance on this particular 
‘ecount, that his observation, though 
“erent: from the position usually as- 
— to Ithaca, in maps, agrees pretty 
“arly with that in which it would have 
vee placed by a system of triangles from 
re tife stations on the continent of 

eece, 
The present condition of the different 
i te celebrated in the Odyssey, will be 
“* “Gast gratifying to the classic reader. 


: kingdom. 
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In the second chapter we find descrip- 
tens of the tount of Arctousa, and the 
rock Koray pertectly corresponding with 
the mention of thuse places made by 
Homer. A spot also in the neiwhbour- 
houd, which exhibits vestiges of ancient 
habitations, goes by the name of Aimara- 
Una. ‘The grottu of the Nyinphs is sup- 
posed sull to exist in the cave of Dexia, 
the very cxistence of which, it is sincular 
to say, was demed by Strabo. But the 
most Claborate portion of the volume 
scems bestowed upen the remainder of 
the city on the till of Aito, comprising 
the palace of Ulysess. On what is called 
the School of Homer, Mr. Gell observes 
little more, than that it is probable the 
Inhabitants of the neighbouring town 
have consecrated it to him in later times. 
It is at present but a naked rack, with 
a few rude steps hewn out of the solid 
mass. The traditions of the Island which 
relate to the poet, he properly considers 
as unworthy of notice. ‘The plates which 
accompany the volume, thirteen in num- 
ber, exhibit the most mteresting spots. 
Ju regard of type and general appear- 
ance, we Lave oniy to say that, with a 
sufficient portion of elegance to merit a 
place in any library, however handsome, 
the “Geography and Antiquities of 
Ithaca,” have been published at a price 
which renders the work accessible to 
scholars. 
rOPOGRAPHY, anTrauities, &e. 

Tn the “ Topographical Account ef the 
Parish of Scampton, in the County of 
Linculn, and of the Roman Antiqguitres 
lately discovered there; together with 
Ancedotes of the Family of Bolles,” by 
the Rev. Cavey ILLinGwonrii; we have 
a valuable, though unpublished contribu- 
tion toward the history ef a county, 
which is, and has long been a desidera- 
tum in the general topography of the 
A few impressions omy have 
been printed, to distribute among the 
author's literary friends. Of the phates, 
which are ho less than thirteen ity num- 
ber, the most curious are those which ex- 
hibit the Roman Antiquities disc wered 
among the ruins of an ancient Villa, at 
Scampton, in the year 1795. 

Another curious work in the topogras 
phical class, will be found in Mr, Pears 
son’s “Views of Antiquities of Shrop- 
shire.” Aimong the best, we reckon those 
of the chapter-house at Haghmond Ab- 
bey, the leaning tower al Bridgenorth, 
Ludlow Castle, and the old Welsh Bridge 
at Shrewsbury. The descriptu™s, with 


a little trouble, might perhaps have been 
rendered 
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rendered more ample than they at pre- 
seul appear, 

Theninth part of Mr. Brarrton’s “alr- 
chitectural Antiquities,” contains plans, 
views, aud minute details of three very 
ancient parish churches: viz. Stewkeley, 
in Buckinghamshire; St. John’s church, 
Devizes; and St. Peter’s church, Nor- 
thampton: all in the rich style which 
marked the carlier structures of the Nor- 
mans. 

The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth parts, 
are devoted to Henry VII. chapel, in 
Westminster Abbey, in compiling the 
account, of which Mr. Britton seems to 
have taken extraordinary pains. 

The thirteenth ‘part contains seven 
prints of old mans ous: of which the 
most curious are views of Audley End, 
and the manor house of Comptun Win- 
gate,in Warwickshire. 

The plates are still executed in as mas- 
terly, if not a better style than those 
which accompanied the former parts. 

In this class also, we have to notice an 
enlarged edition of Mr. Duncan’s 
“ Scotch Ltinerary,” illustrated by two 
well engraved maps, one of Scotland, aud 
the other of Islay and Jura. 

The third volume of the “ datiquaricn 
and Topographical Cabinet,” appears to 
have been executed, both as to plates and 
letter-press, with the same ability as its 
precursors, Among the plates, the views 
of Dunstable Priory, Furness Abbey, 
trom the south, St. Albans, and St. Se- 
pulchre’s, Northampton ; are perhaps the 
best. 

In “ The ITistory of the ancient Town 
of Shaftesbury,” by Mr. Abams, we have 
a very useful and respectable publication, 
in part founded on the basis of what re- 
lates to Shaftesbury in tlutchins’s History 
of Dorsetshire. 

But the most important work we have 
to notice, will be found in the © Absfracts 
of Records and Manuscripts respecting 
the County of Gloucester; formed into a 
History, correcting the very crrenceus 
Accounts, and supplying numerous des 
Ticiences in Sir Robert Atkins, and sub- 
sequent writers,” by Tnomas Dub ry 
Fosnnooxr. FAS. &c. 2 vols. 4to. 

“The Ancient and Present State of 
Gloucestershire,” by Sir Ropers Ar- 
KYNs, made its first appearance in 1712, 
upon the plan of Chauncey’s Hert- 
fordshire. It was published by Sir 
Robert’s executors; and a large portion 
of the copies, not only of this, but ofa 

subsequent edition being destroyed by 
fire, “ A New History,” of the county, 





was undertaken by Mr. Rudder. .. 
published in 1779: in whict S » and 
Atkyns’s historical account ss 
cessive owners of mane eps the rad 
down to the beginning oe, nae Cstates, 
; ginning of the eighteen:) 
centui Ys appear to have been alinys, i 
plicitiy copied. 

To supply the deficiencies to Which ; 
posthumous work was liable and ett 
probably did not fall within the o = 
tunities of Rudder, Appears to cork, 
the first object with Mr. Foshrooke. 
Domesday, benefactions, epitaphs, and 
descriptions of churches, he entirely 
omits ; the first having been given by 
Rudder, and the three latter being jy. 
cluded in the “ Historical, Monuments) 
and Genealogical Collections relative i, 
the County,” published by Mr. Bigland, 
in 1791, 

Large extracts from a work of reference, 
cannot be admitted here; but justice to 
au industrious antiquary, demands the 
we should explain how far his account 
of the descent of property are more co- 
pious, or more to be relied on, than tiv 
accounts of those who have made ei- 
qmries before him. The more matena: 
additions of this nature are, of course 
confined to the parochial history ; thou 
a variety both of curious and new nite- 
ligence will ‘be found, not only on tlie 
gcneral history of the county, but on the 
clothing manufactory, the rivers aud 
canals, the forests and chases, the honour 
of Gloucester, and the provincial dialect, 
as preliminary matters: followed by 
* Augmentations and Corrections 0! 
Archdeacon Furney’s ibstory of the Cy 
ot Gloucester.” 

So numerous are the omissions, and s9 
unconnected the genealogical details of 
Sir Robert Atkyns, that the reader wio 
compares his Instory with Mr. Fos 
Lrooke’s, in matters of record, will have 
little hesitation in a preference. 

One instance, among many, may 
quoted in the account of property at Elk 
sfone, subsequent to the Domesday Sur- 
vey. 
“ The manor of Elkstone was grantet 
to Jobn Je Brun 50. H. 5. John le oe 
son of John, was seized thereo! $1. E. 
Jobn Acton was seized of the vy 
Elkston, 8. E. 2. Hugh Mustel a 
seized thereof, 19. E. 2. Elkestor, 

“Richard Bellers hele 
QoQ a} 
oa Se John de Acton died seized of th 
manor of Eccleston, 17. E. 3. d. the 

«Sir John Pointz, son of Maud," 
grand-daughter and heiress of Sit de 


be 
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de Acton, was seized of this manor, 1 
ad 6 R. 2, James Huntley, esq. was 
lord of this manor in the year 1608. 
The Lord Craven is the present lord 
thereof.” Sir Robert Atkyns, p. 428. 
«“Epxstoxe contains Cockleford and 
Coonb-End.—Ansfrid de Cormeilles, 
held this M. (1) to whom succeeded 
Rich. de Cormeilles, to whom succeeded 
Wait. de Cormeilles, who held part of 
five fees here. (2) Walter married Al- 
breda Marmion, and had iss. Albreda, 
dr. and co-heir, wife of John le Brun, (3) 
who dying in seisin of this M. lett John 
le Brun the next heir, (4). ‘This John 
applied for licence to enteoth John de 
Acton, and his heirs, inthis M. (3) which 
Join de Acton had iss. another John, 
who did homage for this M. &c./6) He 
continued to hold it for some years af- 
ter; (7) John Gifford, of Brimpstield, 
holding also a good estate here with 
hin:(8) but inor about S Ed. LIL. mort- 
gaged the M. the advowson excepted, 
tor the lives of himself and his wite, to 
Rich. Bellers, for ten pounds per an- 
nuin;(9) Maud next of kin, and heir of 
tis or anotker John de Acton, was wife 
of Sir Nich, Poyntz;(10) anda John de 
Acton applied for licence to give this M, 
to Sir John Poines, knt. and Eliz. his 
W.(1t) The wardship of Rob, Poyntz, 
his, s. and h. in this M. was gr. to John 
Cousin;(12) and the jury found, that 
torty shillings rent of ass. of free tenants 
and naifs, in this M. tately held by Sir 
Jolin Pointz, dac. of the K. in cap. XC. 
was to be paid annually, at the four terms 
St. Andr. the apostle, the annuncia- 
ton of the Virgin Mary, the nat. of St. 
John the bapt. and St. Mich. the above 
Rob. son and heir ; (18) which Rob. had 
leave to gr. the M. to John Cousin; 
and Joan, his wife, under a_ certain 
ltrn.(14) Rob. P. was fath. of Nich. 
‘ath, of Humphr. (15) who had livery of 


-—.— 


2 Testa de Nevill. 





1 Domesday. 

” Dued. Raron. 

t Ese 50) Henrv III. No. 153. 

> Ing. ad q. d. 31 Edward I. No. 169. 

6 Fin. 6, Udward II. 

’ Ing. ad q.d. 8 Edward II. No. 20. 

> Nom Villar. 

; Ing. ad q.¢. 3 Edward III. No, 43. 

W Sister and heir of Sir John A.—Collins 
205, ed. 1767, 

it Ing. ad q. d. 17 Edward III. No. 60. 
= Fin. 3+) Edward II]. 

1} Ese. i Richard MH. No. 59. 

1 Fin. 4 Ric. II. 

1D Pedigr. in Harl. MS. 6185. 
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this M.(1) Reginald, his son and heir, 
succeeded.(2) Rob. Poyntz had live- 
ry, (3) whose son and hr. Anthony, fil. 
lowed.(4) Scon after, Jobn Huntley, 
esq. being called upon to shew his title to 
this M. replied. that John Poyntz, esq. 
conveyed to him by fine the M. 12 mess. 
6 cottares, a water-mill, 1000 ac. of 
land, 100 of mead. 1000 of past. 100 of 
wood, turty shillings rent, the advowson, 
&c.(5) This was John Huntley, of 
Standish, teth. of Geo. of Frocester, and 
Henry, of Boxweil. (6) Geo. succeeded 
here, (7) and was fath. of James, (2d son) 
who held this manor in 1608; and, with 
Walter, his broth. presented to the living 
1 1611. Tins James or bis heirs, about 
1680, sold to Will. first Lord Craven; 
and the Ilon. Aue. Berkeley Craven now 
holds.” Foshrovke, vol. 2, p. O20. 

Other instances may be named m the 
accounts of Kasington, Jhochin-ifamp- 
ton, and .Lassington; though scarcely a 
page will be found which docs not con- 
tain important accessions of ictelligence. 

Sir Robert Atkyns, for the most part, 
quoted calendars rather than original re- 
cords; and continually substituted band- 
holders fur lords of manors. In the di- 
vision of manors in parishes he was very 
often equally meorrect. 

We shall go back to the first volume of 
Mr. Fosbrooke’s work, to quote another 
favourable specimen, in the short history 
of Berkeley Castle :— 

“ IT come now to that splendid monu- 
ment of feudal grandeur, the castle. The 
Saxon keep had narrow loops, and no 
large windows: it was adjoining te, and 
upon the verv outward wall of, the cascle 
area itself. The entrance was through 
an additional building: this keep was un- 
doubtedly the residence of the chieftain 
or commander in Norman times, as it 
had been the palace m the Saxon wera; 
the outer court both served for the en- 


- campment of such troops as were used to 


varrison the castle, and as a place of re- 
fuge for the neighbours and their etieets 
in case of invasion. (8) Passing by 
Grose, (%) and what Dr. Henry has printe 
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9 Ten. temp. Ric. iL &ce. Harl. MS. 


3 Fin. 5 H. VIL 

4 Mich. Fin. 16 H. VU 
4 Mich. Rec. 3o and 5+ Ht. Vitl. 
6 Pedig. in V. ii. p. 5. 

® Hil. Rec. 36 H. VAIL. 


8 King’s Munimenta Antiqua, il, p. Sd, 
46, 47. 
gy Vol. i. p. 9, 10, 11. 
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ed from Mr. King, T shall only sav, that 
the keep has a weil, as noted by the lat- 
ter, and a chapel (now the evidence 
room). It dilers from some others (of 
the 12th cent.), in, having uo bastions or 
turrets on the wall of the outer yard or 
bailey; though the keep has four towers 
(one an exploratory tower at the corner). 
I do not know whether it is vaulted un- 
derneath, like most structures of this 
kind: the entrance of the keep, instead 
of a narrow area, guarded by turreted 
walls, is by a very deep statr-case. The 
very ancient method of building used by 
the Romans, and quoted by Valladio aud 
Grose,(1) viz. filinag the insides with a 
fluid mortar, occurs here. The cutrance 
into the outer bailey is under one smachi- 
collated gate-house (net one between two 
towers); and the same occurs with re- 
spect to the inner bailey, which is, how- 
ever, flanked by the projection of the 
keep on one side, and a narrow tower on 
the other. But this Custle is exacily de- 
cribed in an old poem (2) (though not 
intended for Berkeley), which says that 
they consist of a ditch or moat, the bar- 
bicans or watch-towers upon the outer 
wails(here the apposition fails), the outer 
bailey or yard, then the building with 
the hail, kitchen, &c. the inner bailey or 
court, the keep with well, dungeon, &c. 
a terrasewalk round the building, and 
among the most common appendages a 
strait bowling alley. In these castles, 
where maay persons of both sexes were 
asseinbled, different schemes of amuse- 
ment were formed; some went to the 
chamber, some to the bower, some re- 
mained conversing in the ball, and one 
particular amusement was mounting on 
the top of the highest tower. (3) To 
ride through the hall to the high table 
was usual, (4) and this hall was strewed 
with rushes, had perches for hawks, a 
gallery for minstrels, (5) and forms on 
each side, one for the ladies, the other 
for gentlemen, each sex sepurate. (6) 
The mode of dining in them has becn 
long familiar. This hall should be adorn- 
ed with a cast of Robert Fitzharding, 
from his statue at Bristol. The castle at 
first comprehended only the inmost of 
the three gaies, (7) and what was within 
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1 Pace 15, Engl. edit. 1693, 4co. 

2 Warton’s Hist. Engl. Posiry, vol. i. 
p. &+4. 

3 Id vol i p. 189% ¢ 

4 ld. p. v4, 

5 Chaucer. 

6 Warton. 


7 Where are the three Mr. S. meays? 
Know bu- swe, 





the same: the two utmost, and all 
building within them, being the adtl mi 
of Maurice, eldest son of Robert Fre 
harding, and of Thomas (24), 6 Ey 3 
and of Thomas (the third), 18 Rd 
Il, (1) There War the town-mill under 
the castle, very aucicnt. (2) The castle 
was one place of rendezvous for the re. 
bellious nobles in the reign of Jobin, (9 
which King was here 19:4) Aue, 1% 
John. (4) Having been seized by 
Crown, 1f was restored to Thomas, ini 
Lord 6. upon his giving two hostages (oye 
of wham was Osbert Giffard, his sister's 
Sot), and re-delivery, if needful, (5) At 
this time the constable of the castle was 
usually allowed a salmon for his dinner oy 
the first Sunday in Lent (6). Emery e 
Saucy and his feliow-knights were sent by 
the king, 17 Henry HL. to request this 
lord to deliver to them as long as tie 
king should please. (7) 1 Ed. IL the 
NM. castle, &c. was granted to Piers (a 
veston, (5) through rebellion, and 15 
Edagain serzed. (9) Hugh Spencer, the 
elder, then held it, during the imprison 
ment of Maurice; but, by means of ue 
gueen’s passing by Berkeley with her ar 
my, Thomas, his son, recovered it, and 
great quantitics of wheat and oats were 
procured to fortify it for her. April 5, 
1527, King Edward IL. was brought to 
the castle, and Lord B ordered to use no 
fainiliarity with him, but deliver up the 
castle to Maltravers and Gurney, whic) 
he did. His lordship retired to a howe 
in the park, which was, I suppose, his 
secret house, or lodge, a place where, « 
certain times of the year, the nobility re 
tired ; dismissed part of their servants «" 
visits to their friends, put the rest 0! 
board wages, reserved only a few, and 
permitted nobody to speak Ww them- 
selves.(10) The king was confined ii * 
small room on the right band «ig 
keep staircase (where a cast of Rung 
Charles I. is still shown for him); °° 
day was allowed for his hoard, aud ats 
his murder, his heart was patina oe 
vessel, and the Berkely family attend ' 
the carriage which conveyed the a 
corpse to Gloucester. Lond port 
was tried for ihe offence, and plea" 
1 Smythe’s Lives, p- JO 
2 Id. p. 105. 
3 Id p. 197. 
Pat. 18. Joh.m. 4° 
Claus. 8 H. Ll. and Smythe. 
> Smythe. 
Id. 166. 
Claus. 1 Ed. Il. 
0 Smythe. : 
10 Distor Letters, LV. pO 7 
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that he was sick at Bradley, and had lost 
his wemory: though it is plam he had 
ay concern inthe act, because he was 
set from the castle on account of his 
compassion, vet Mr. Smythe says, that 
the nlea was untrue, because he did not 
»yto Bradley til Michaelinas, and sent 
Gurnay, the regicide, at the very time, 
witn letters to the Queen and Mortimer, 
at Nottingham castle, and by a second 
divection from them, kepe his decease 
secret ull All Saints following, 16 Fid- 
ward IT. this lord built the great Ineh 
tower in the north part of the keep, then 
ruinated, and called ‘Thorpe’s tower, be- 
cause he held tus lands at Wenswe!l by 
cuard ofits and 18 and 19 Edward [tl 
but the new work at the castle, so then 
called, which is that part without the 
keep on the N.E. next to the little park 
and the great kitchen,(1) the roof of 
which Henry VIL. brought from Wotton, 
according to tradition. In the reign of 
Henry VE. the castle was often besieged, 
through fanuly contentions; and Mr, 
Suvth supposes much of the town de- 
stroved. Part of the churchyard was 
taken into the castle.(2) The oflicers of 
the castle were a constable, porter, con- 
stable’s servant, and an under gaoler, but 
whether wnder the constable or an upper 
gaoler, my authority does not express. (3) 
Mr. Smyth says, in another place, (4) 
that the castle was built in a great part 
out of the rains of the nunnery which 
‘tuod on the same spot, and that Henry 
ll. when Duke of Normandy, made an 
enzagement to Robert Fitzharding, to 
build a castle there; and not iong before 
(ie death of King Stephen, came to 
Berkeley, to see the building performed, 
Mr. Bigland, says, from Mr.Prvnne’s Col- 
lections, that, in 1418, Richard Beau 
champ, Earl of Warwick, lav before it 
with an armed force, fully determined to 
destroy it, but was diverted from his pur- 
Pose by the Bishop of Worcester, and 
the heighbouring ventry. During the 
Yrand rele lon, it was held for the king 
by a Seottish captain (at one tine by 
Colonel Veale), and subdued all the 
rountry, ‘There were frequent incursions 
tid skirmishes, but only one regular 
“ecey by Massie. Thus Corbet: but 


_— — 


1 Outside the keep. 


roe 
biey 


Lady Ann, against 
tlevea cays’ visit of K. Hen. VII. pulled 


cow — ° 
sown the houe ac Wotton, tor the lead on 
She roof, 


2 Smythe, 459, 
3 Id. 967, 
4 Hist. of Berkeley Hernesse. 


other accounts say, § Berkeley town and 
castle, the chief streneth of which con- 
Sist din the outworks and char ti, was 
delivered up to the parliamentary forces 
by the gallant Sir Charles Lucas. Sept. 
25, 1015, alter a vivorous defence of nine 
days.’ A redoubt used st the sieve 18 
Shewn inthe tields. Mr. Dallaway thinks 
that ree larg aperture in the keep, partly 
filed ip by ac unparatively low wall, is 
wie °C The aievent wAtCWaY stood, nnd 
theac che fortress founded by the Duke of 
Normandy con-isted of that. structure 
ouly: or else this aperture may have 
beea made when Thorpe’s tower WARS [Ce 
built, tor the purpose of grea‘er command 
mn flanking the entrance to the inner 
bulevs; and safely, as no one could have 
got into the keep without destruction 
from above,” 

fi an early part of his work, Mr. Bos. 
brooke announces an Appeadix mn six 
numbers, several of which have already 
appeared, iliustrative net merely of the 
old provincial manners and customs ©! 
Gloucestershire, but through them, of the 
kinedoim at large. 

Prany praise of ours can cheer him im 
his laborious researches, we can readily 
aud honestly bestow it. 

The plates, with which the bistory of 
Gloucestershire is adorned, are certainly 
not executed by the first artists, but the 
work is truly useful, curious, and enters 
taining. 

Mr. Brrrron’s “ Catalogue Raisonne 
of the Pictures helanging to the mosi ho- 
nourable the Marquis of Statford, in the 
Gallery of Cleveland flouse,” Is illus. 
trated witir anecdotes, and descriptive 
accounts of the execution, Composition, 
and characteristic merits of the principal 

aintings. Pretised, is a view ofthe new 
vallery, and a plan at the suite uf ronms 
on the first floor. The following account 
of one of Raffiedle’s metures, No. 46, in 
the draw ing room, may serve as & Spect= 
men of the execution, 

Virvin and Chifd—From the Orleans 
Gallery. “In tins captivating pieiure, 
the mother and intant are represe ited in 
a roonl; whereas m0 ihe three tormnet 
paintings by this artist, the hoy families 
are all in the open arr, wih landscapes, 
Xe. The present com site Hy WAV, 
there fore, be galled a doin sree cene. It 
exhibits a modest graceful female, occu 
pied in the most endearitiz, aud there- 
fore the most attractive of feminine 
duties. 

In the present picture, the mother ts 


represented as being car¢luily and ten- 
derly 
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derly employed in nursing the naked ins 
taut, who is recliuing on her lap, and with 
its head and eyes turned towards her, 
scems to repay the parent’s solicitude by 
a fascinating smile of infantine joy. A 
reciprocal endearment is manifested in 
both fivures, 

“ Tt it were fushionable for mothers to 
superintend the nursing and education of 
their own cluldren, the former would be 
properly and laudably emploved, whilst 
the latter would derive trom it very es- 
sential advantages. For when intrusted 
to ureling nurses, and illiterate menials, 
children too generally acquire vulgar 
habits, and vicious propensities, which 
by the other mode would not merely be 
obviated, but useful and important les- 
sons of rectitude and emulation, would 
be incalcated. No peried of life is so 
critical to the human being as infiuncy ; 
then ideas are planted, sentiments are 
excited, and prejudices are acquired, 
which no subsequent lessons can eradi- 
cate. The grateful mind is like a pure 
sheet of white paper; every spot and blot 
disfigures it, and is absorbed ; whilst the 
carefully written precept is indelibly 
fixed, 

*Tis education forms the infant mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin’d. 
Pore. 
Children, like tender osiers, take the bow, 
And as they first are fashion’d, always grow. 
PRIOR, 
Thoy art fair, andat thy birth, dear boy ! 
Nature and fortune join’d to make thee great ; 
Or nature’s gifts thou may’st with lilies 
boast, 
And with the half-blown rose. 
SHAKSPEARE, IN KinG Jonn. 

This picture was originally painted on 
board, but has been transferred to can- 
vas. Jt passed trom the cabinet of M,. 
de Seigpeley, into that of M. de Mon- 
tarsis. Thence to M. Rondé, jeweller to 
the King of France, who sold it to the 
Duke of Orleans. It has been engraved 
two or three times, and a print from it is 
intended to ornament. “ The British 
Gallery of Pictures.” 

SURISPRUDENCE. 

In Mr. Annestey’s “ Compendium of’ 
the Luw cf Marine Insurances, Bottomry, 
Insurance on Lives, and Insurance against 
Pure 3° we have a very useful epitome, in’ 
which a systematic distribution is framed 
of the general principles of each title, 
supported by references to the authorities 
establishing those principles. It is pres 
ceded by a summary account of the pro- 
g'ess ol uavigation and commerce, 


Another useful work will be found ; 
Mr. Harrtson’s “ Practice of the Hin 
Court of Chancery,” edited by Mr. N na 
Land: although the very nature of 
court of equity admits of less perfection 
in such a work than that of almost aiyy 
other court. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

The former works of Dr. Zoven have 
becn received with such distinguished 
favour by the public, that we shall bot 
hesitate to piace the * Memoirsof the Lite 
and Writingsof Sir Philip Sidney,” tirstin 
the class of Biography. The openiny 
chapter extends from the birth of Mr. 
Plulip Sidney in 1554, to the commence. 
meut of his travels in 1572. His tamily, 
his parents, his conduct both at schuo| 
and atthe University, with a letter of 
instruction from his father fill the out. 
line. In the second chapter we accou- 
pany him from his arrivalat Paris in 1§72, 
to his return into England, in 1575, 
Having escaped the massacre of the Pro- 
testants he proceeded from Paris on lis 
travels through Germany, Yungary, Ita- 
ly, and Belgium. At Frankfort he be- 
came the intimate friend of Hubert Lav- 
guet, whose character Mr. Sidney atter- 
wards celebrated in the Arcadia, At 
Vienna he obtained instructions in the 
manly and martial exercisesa and at Ver 
nice it is supposed he was not unknown 
to father Paul Sarpi, At Padua we find 
him acquainted with Tasso; and at Her 
delberg with Ursinus. He formed at 
one time the design of travelling even 
to Constantinople, but was dissuaded 
from his intentjon by Languet. In the 
third chapter we have the particulars ot 
his life from his return into England, » 
his return from his embassy into Gerna 
ny in 1577: where prudence, judgment, 
and dexterity were eminently shewt . 
the most important points of a 
concern; and this beture he had - 
at the twenty-fifth year of his age. iN 
the fourth chapter we arrive at.@ od 
more important period of his life, pow 
pying the space between his return s 
Germany, and his appointment re ter 
government of Flushing. In ag en 
we find him exhibiting the —, 
proofs of his attachment banger gen 
a. i age vic itt 
science. lis letter of advice to sla 
ther, Mr. Robert Sidney, 00 ezhett ed 
his letter to the quecn on vad 
marriage with a French prince , of the 
position of the Arcadia ; Sesee f accol” 
Defence of Pe reSY 5 his viet vorne ww 
panying Sir Francis Drake in a Vor" 


) he 
Anerica; and the ofter to aot 
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crown of Poland ; are incidents which 
reflect. an uncommon and diversified 
iustre on his history. In an ill-fated honr, 
Queen Elizabeth, who had refused the 
crows of Poland for hnn, fearing “ to 
lose the jewel of her times,” indulged his 
martial disposition. In November 1585, 
she constituted him Governor of Flush- 
we. “Sir Philip,” says Dr. Zouch, in 
his fifth chapter, “ was prepared to sa- 
entice his fortune and his lite for lis reh- 
rion and coantry: and in ove of his let- 
ters there is so strong a proof, that he 
considered the cause of the persecuted 
inhabitants of the Netherlands as the 
cause of God, that it would be improper 
to deny the Protestant reader the plea- 
sure of perusing it. ‘If her Majesty,’ 
says he, * wear the fountain, I wold fear, 
considering what I daily find, that we 
shold wax dry. But she is but a means 
whom God useth. And I know not whe- 
ther Lam deceaved; but I am faithfully 
persuaded, that, if she shold withdraw 
herselt, other springes would rise to help 
this acuon. For, methinks, I see the 
great work indeed in hand against the 
abusers Of the world, wherein it is no 
greater fault to have confidence in man’s 
power, than it is too hastily to despair of 
God's work.’ This was the cause in 
which he fell. “The cause,” says Dr. 
Zouch, “ of freedom and religion against 
Spanish tyranny and Spanish supersti- 
tou.” He received his death-wound Sep. 
22, and languished till the 17th of 
October 1586. Inthe sixth chapter we 
have the peculiar traits of his character, 
as they have been handed down to us by 
his contemporaries 3 an account of his 
tnends: and a defence of him trom the 
censures which one or two modern wri- 
ters have thrown upon the last and most 
celebrated action of his life. 

Phe following is an abridged list of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s works; exclusive of nu- 


merous letters, some of which have been 


printed, and others scattered up and 
down in different libraries : 

L, “The Countesse of Pembroke’s Ar- 
cadia,” first published in 4$0. 1590. 

*. * Astrophel and Stella,” 4to. 1591. 

3. “The Defence of Poesy,” 4to. 1595. 

*. “ Sonnets,” several of which ap- 
peared in Constable’s Diana; 1594: but 

‘re atterward annexed to the Arcadia, 
with Astrophel and Stella. 

%. : A Kemedie for Love.” 

4 ‘ Uhe Lady of Maya ;” a Masque. 
Rober Instructions for Travellers ;” by 
st earl of Essex, Sir Philip Sidney, 

“ecretary Davison. S2mo, 2033. 


8. “ Valour anatomized, in a Fancie,” 
1531. 

9. A few “ Songs,” printed in “ Fig 
land's. Helicon,” 4to, 1600; some Sone 
nets, in “ England's Parnassus,” of the 
same date; and two Pastorals, in “* D 
vison’s Poems.” 1611. 

10, “An English Version of the Psalins 
af David:” two of which were inserted 
in the Guardian, by Sir Richard Steele. 

it. ** A Worke concerninge the Trew- 
nesse of the Christiay Religion :” written 
in French against Atheists, Epicures, 
Paynims, Jews, Mahometists, and other 
Intidels. By Philip of Mornay, lord of 
Plessie Marlie. Begunne to be translated 
into English, by Sir Philip Sidney, kmight, 
and at his request tinished by Arthuc 
Golding. 4to. 1587. 

Enough has been stated, without any 
additional praise, to prove the value of 
Sir Philip Sidney's Ménoirs. 

The second edition of Dr. Warktys’ 
S Scripture Biography : or daves and 
Characters of the principal Persovages res 
corded in the Old and New Testament, 
appears to have heen corrected, and con- 
siderably enlarged : although the genern- 
lity of the articles are still of such a length 
as to be easily read through at one ume, 

In the * Biographical Index to the pre- 
sent House of Lords, corrected to October, 
1808,” we have a very curious, origmal, 
and entertaining, publication, It gives 
“a succinct account of the descent and 
history of the whole English Aristocracy, 
aswell as of such of the Scottish and 
Irish Peers as sit, either by patent or 
election, in the Imperial Parliament. To 
this, for the first time, is added, the bie- 
graphy of the venerable bench of bi- 
shops:” all marshalled in alphabetical or- 
der. The Appendix contains several use- 
ful lists; and, in conjunction with the Be- 
ographical Index té the Louse of Com- 
mons, the whole appears to form a com- 
plete history of two branches of the legi>- 
lature. The generality of articles relating 
to the peers are arranged in the following 
subdivisons: titles and creations; de. 
scent and history; the present peer, 
pariiamentary conduct; with, occasion: 
ally, anecdotes of the family, Such 
work is confessedly new, both in its plein 
and structure. 

Of Professor Porson we have a: 
yet no regular life to announce, A 
sketch indeed has appeared, with a fer 
traits and illustrative anecdotes ; and with 
ortrait, in which those who were par- 


ile 


ap 


ticulariy mtimate with the Professor, 
may, perhaps, tind the distant semblance 


ry. 
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of a likeness. But we hope a more full 
and elaborate memoir may be, ere long, 
prepared, which may not only enter into 
every minute particular of the Profes- 
sor’s lile, but gratify us with as complete 
a list of his numerous writings as can be 
recovered. 

We must not, however, longer delay 


to mention the * Public Characters of 


1809-10,” forming the tenth volume of 
the serics. Like the preceding ones, we 
are told, its contents have been supplied 
by contributions from the pens of seve- 
ral authors; who have thus assuredly 
added to the variety, as well as to the in- 
terest of the whole. ‘Lhe cliaracters 
which form the main body of the volume 
are twenty-five in number; of which the 
following are the principal:—Dr, Bur- 
gess, Bishop of St. David’s; Rev. Wil- 
ham Cexe; Lord Henry Petty; Lord 
Holand; Lord Cochrane; Sir Samuel 
Romilly; Sir John Stuart; Dr, Bathurst, 
Bishop of Norwich; General Fitzpa- 
tick; Mr. Perceval; Mr. Sturt; Mr. 
M. P. Andrews; and Mr. Professor 
Davy. The Appendix contains a va- 
riety of additions, as well as emenda- 
tions. 

In the “ Beographical Peerage of the 
Empire of Great Britain,” in two smail 
volumes, the reader has something more 
offered bin than the mere minutiz of ge- 
nealogy. ‘The time and the cause of the 
first rise of families, the traits of charac- 
ter they have exhibited, and the merits by 
which they have justified the rank con- 
ferred upon them, are all recorded with 
ascrupulous care. The compiler pro- 


fesses to have regarded the integrity ot 


biography and history, without sacrifi- 
cing to flattery. Among the lists with 
which the work opens is one of peers, 
classed according to the source from 
whence the ancestor of each derived his 
peerage; all prior to the extinction of 
the House of Tudor being classed as feu- 
dal. ‘Thirty utles are recorded as feu- 
dal; thirty-one derived from statesmen ; 
twenty-seven from lawyers; fifteen from 
the navy; fourteen from mil:tary men; 
twenty from courtiers; seventy from 
country gentlemen; ten from branches 
of nobility; seventeen from marriages: 
and two from trade. 1 
the execution of the work, we shall 
quote the short account of the Beaufort 
family :— 

** Henry Charles Somerset, Duke of 
Beautort, 1682. 

_“ This noble house is descended ille- 
gitimatcly fiom the house of Beaufurt, 


Asa specimen of 
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Dukes of Somerset, who spran 
John ot Gaunt, Duke of “Se ot 
ol Edward Til.), by his last wife, Karl. 
ae Swintord, Henry Beaufort, thin 
Juke of Somerset, who was behead 
for his adherence to Henry VI. ix 1: 1 
being taken prisoner in the hattie 1 
{lexham, lett a natural son, Charles he 
Joan Hill, who assumed the name of S,. 
mersei; and was patronized and pro. 
moted by fenry VII. by whom he wa. 
made a knight of the garter, In the Civie 
teenth of that reign, Soon after Ip 
married a great heiress, Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of William Herber, 
Earl of Huntingdon, Lerd Herbert, «; 
Ragland, Chepstow, and Gower, j, 
1514, he was created Earl of Wore. 
ter; and died 1526. Henry, tifth eail, 
was created by Cliarles 1. Marquis «/ 
Worcester, 1642; he sutiered greatly i. 
the civil wars for his loyalty, and di: 
December 1646. His son, the seen 
marquis, had a great mechanical genius, 
and published * A Century of Loven 
tions,” &c. Ile died 1667. Henry, his 
successor, was created Duke of Beav- 
fort in 1682: he refused to take the oaths 
at the revolution, and retiring, died 
1699, xt. 70. 

His present grace is sixth duke, and 
succceded his father im October 1605, 
He was born in 1766, and married 179! 
Lady Charlotte L. Gower, daughter «i 
the late Marquis of Statford, by whoule 
has several children. Lhis grace has s- 
veral brothers in the army. 

“ Female Descent.—Uerbert, of iez- 
land; Browne, North, Hastings, lus 
Dormer, Capel, Noel, Berkeley, © 
Stoke; Boscawen. 

* Chief Seat.—Badminton, Glouce~ 
tershire, not far from: Bath; where, ili 
in Monmouthshire, his estates lie. ) 

“ Heir Apparent. —Henry, Marquis © 
Woreester, born 1792.” 

The arms of the different peers #* 
engraved in wood at the head o! ther 
respective articles. ete. Pie 

In Mr. Cayiuy’s @ Memowsof Su } 
mas More, with anew Translation "i 
Utopia, Aas History uf hing Ruhard am 
and his Latin Poems,” we have 4 
of no inconsiderable mterest. lap 2 
of composition, Mr. Cayley has oa 

; an in Sir. Walter lie 
more successful than in Sir oa 
icich’s Life; and, in point of “r i 
more liberal. In short, the lite _ 

' and patron vo: 
eminent a statesman, and Pp ‘enoot 12! 
ters, as Sir ‘Thomas More, cm to colle 
even by its own intrinsic wow); 
mand attention. I 
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Ja this class, also, rather than among 
she Pine Arts, we shall place the “ duec- 
dutes of Painters who have resided, or 
heen long in England; with Critical Re- 
morkson their Productions: by Kywarp 
Epwarps, deceased, late Teacher of Per- 
speclite, and Associate, an the Academy ; 
intended as a Continuation to the Ance- 
dotes of Painting, by the late ILlovace, 
Karl of Orford.* 

[tis swmguilar that, Since 1780, when ihe 
Honourable Horace Walpole published 
tie last voluune of his Aneedotes, to the 
present time, no regular or systematic 
memorials of the arts or artists have ap- 
peared ; though a few notices have oce 
casually been insertedin periodical pub- 
licativis. 

In the Introduction we have some ac- 
count of the encouragement and assis- 
tuuce which the arts received, by the 
establishment of several Institutions, 
viich were formed betore the accession 
of his present majesty to the throne, 
* These events, so intimately connected 
with the history of the polite arts in this 
country, could not be passed over in si- 
lence, especially as several of the artists, 
who are mentioned in the tollowing pages, 
woe somuch engaged with those Lnst- 
lutions, that many occurrences, noticed 
Ww ther memos, would be unintelligible 
to future readers, without some prepara- 
tory information upon those subjects.” 

la the arrangement, chronological or- 

der is preserved, agreeable tou the dates 
oi the deaths of the artists whose names 
we introduced, Except in two or three 
vitances, in which the parties reured 
fom their profession so long betore the 
Cose ot thew lives, that they cortaunly 
lay be placed as they stand with gicat 
propriety. 
Itis also necessary to observe, that in 
tis volume, which is inteaded as the 
fisst, the author has coutined hunself to 
We list of- painters- only3—leaving, the 
“ther artists, such as architects, sculp- 
brs, Ac. to be included in a second vo- 
‘ume, 

Many of the lives are short. Barry's, 
the last, is of a greater length than the 
eeheraity, Prefixed is a very satisfac- 
tory Lite of Mr. Edwards himself. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

An interesting account of the western 
Part oi America will be found in Air 
Asne’s “ Travels, performed in 1808, for 
tie Purpose of exploring the Rivers ail- 
tehany, Monongutela, Ohio, and Muessis- 
whet and ascertuiming the Produce und 
Condition f their Banks and Vicinity ;” 


in three volumes, duodecimo, With all 
the necessary acquirements, we are told 
Mr, Ashe went on an expsoratory jours 
ey, with the sole view of examining this 
Ite resuung portion of the Trans-Atantie 
Continent. His researches are given in 
the familiar style of letters, and are as 
Interesting to the naturalist and the anu 
quary, as to the politician or the general 
reader, “Tt will be seen, (says the pre- 
face) that the failen race who how jit 
habit America, are the successors of men 
who have been capable of architectural 
and other works, that would do honour to 
any age; and the remarkable antiquities 
which he describes, cannot but induce a 
still more minute enquiry and investiga. 
lion of objects of so great importance.” 

Another work, of some interest, and 
much entertainment, has made its ‘p= 
pearance in “ Travels through Spain, and 
part of Portugal, with Commercial, Ste- 
tis/ical, and (seographical Details, The 
poncipal merit claimed for then is that 
ot extreme accuracy; being, for the most 
part, written on the spot, when the im- 
pressions they deseribe were strong and 
precise. The author was the late ac- 
complished Mr. Wiartirxcrtos, of The- 
berton-hall, Suttolk, of whom another 
posthumous work was announced aw our 
last Magazine. Tbe work having been 
printed im this form subsequently to his 
decease, it received, of course, some tne 
fling amendiments from its Editor, which 
more exactly adapted it to the use of the 
public, at a ume when the poutical state 
of Spain was becume aa object ui sev 
nuich interest ! 

NALURAL HISTORY. 

In the second volume of Mr. Parsin- 
son’s ** Organic Remains of a former 
World,” we have a continuation ot one of 
the most vainable works, which have of 
late appeared in Natural History; con- 
taining the Fossil Zoophytes. 

Mr. Parkinson first examines the Tu- 
biporites ; and afterwards proce eds to 
the genus Madrepore, under which are 
placed all those corals, the cavities ot 
which are divided by lunellae, disposed 
in a stellular furm. Tn the eleventh let 
ter, (for our readers need not be told 
that ihe work is in the epistolary style,) 
we arrive at the exumiuation of Cie Lose 
sil A/cyonid, a class of bodies of whic yb 
was remarked in the former suiumae, Chat 
although they were decidedly animal sith 
stances of marine origin, yet, trom toe 
resemblance which they bure ty COrrg@ 
their anual origin had been 


trical ti uils, 
° Lome 

dyubted, and they aad been Cuusidered 
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as petrified oranges, figs, funguses, nut- ious to obtain, and 
megs, &c. In the fifteenth letter, Mr. fullest information on the vari 
Parkinson ptoceeds to what are called jects of his inquiry, he eill ben Subs 
the Muestricht Fossils, trusting that their obhged by any specimens or a Muci, 
very considerable deviation trom the illustrative of the nature of the dilien 
Madrepores, previously examined, and substances which have been seo 
their approximation to the charactews ef remain to be, examined. hee 
Alcyonia; with the difficulties which now munications he will with wr hae _ 
oppose similar specimens being brought before the public, either embodied Prace 
intu this country, may render their ad- present work, or in a Separate vol fat 
mission, although not exactly in their orgetological communicaticns,” ume of 
place, nut unacceptable. He afterwards = Another important work in this class 
compares them with other fossils from has appeared in the third part a. 
Switzerland, England, and America, second volume of “ The Select Works ~ 
The amplest portion of the work is, how- Anthony Van Leeuwenhoek contain 
ever, bestowed on the Encrinifes, and ing his Microscopical Discoveries ie a. 
Pentacriniles; a series of animals, Mr. of the Works of Nature.” Translate 
Parkinson observes, which, whether we trom the Dutch and Latin editions, pub. 
consider their extraordinary forms, the lished by the author, by Saxves Hoots 
immense numbers in which they must The following are among the more cu. 
have existed in a living state, in the for- rious subjects of the different dissertations 
mer world ; or their being now, except it contains. “On the formation of the 
a solitary instance or two, to be traced elm, beech, willow, alder, ebony, boy, 
only by their petrified remains, under and lime tree, with an explanation of the 
the surface-of the earth, or on the sum- manner in which pipe-staves for making 
mits of mountains, undoubtedly offer to casks are prepared from oak timber.” 
us as rich a field of observation, as the Various observations on the herring: 
most arduous inquirer could wish to ex- on the generation of eels; a description 
plore.” of some species ef minute insects, fouid 
In the twenty-seventh chapter, the in fresh water; on the scales which cover 
number of species of these animals is ap- the surface of the skin of the human 
parently ascertained to amount to no less body; and on the formation of bones; 
than twenty-one. ‘to which Mr. Par- of the mite; on frogs, and the manner in 
kinson adds, that * besides the species which their young are produced; of the 
here particularized, numerous fossil frag- shrimp; on the nature of lime ; and other 
ments have been found in this country, kinds of cement; and the author's disco- 
which bear evident marks of having be- verics and observations respecting wood 
longed to species of these animals, very consumed by maggots. . 
different from any which are at present Here also we have to mention, Dr. 
known: a circumstance which cannot Smrru’s ¢* Introduction to Physologia' 
fail to add to the zeal and industry of and Systematical Botany ;” a work which, 
those who have justly appreciated the aid to the researches and experiments o! 
which their inquiries may yield in the esta- former writers, adds many new and strike 
blishment of geological principles.” In ing observations. Its perspicuous ©- 
the twenty-eighth chapter we have Mr. planation of botanical terms, and the ex- 
Parkinson’s general remarks on the cellent mode adopted in the illustration 
fossils, described in the volume; and in of the Linnean arrangement, are ol 
the twenty-ninth chapter, his observations among the least of its recommendation 
on the process of petrifaction. Mr. Tuomson’s “ Catalogue of Plant, 
_ The plates, which, including the fron- growing in the vicinity of Berwich upon 
tispicce, amount to twenty, ave well en- Tweed,’ will probably be found to se 
graved, and beautifully and accurately something more than a mere local interes 
coloured. in botanical pursuits. It contams 
In the further prosecution of his work, enumeration of 564 species, including the 
Mr. Parkinson promises that no unwar-— class cryptogamia. mt 
rantable protraction shall be admitted : The repatation which “ TuGees 
he is very desirous to complete it ina and Botanist’s Dictionary,”’ by Mr. af 
turd volume: but when he considers the Lar, has maintained iora period of 4 ; 
multitude of subjects whieh must be ex- than sixty years, would have justine “a 
aunine :, he finds himself unable to pledye ample notice of the new edition 1 - 
hunselt to the observance of the limits Retrospect, had it not even been Se mu 
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Wwluch would be thus prescribed. “ Ans- enriched by the labours o yom 
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Martyn. As it is, we shall give here 
only agencral Commendation, reserving 
it tur a more extended notice at another 
time. It is a work which we conceive 
no library of importance ouglit to be 
without. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, c. 

In Medicine and Surgery, although we 
have no works of primary consequence to 
notice, several have been publishcd of a 
smaller hind, which reflect great credit 
on their authors. 

Among the first, though not among the 
largest, we place the expostulatory * Let. 
wr to Dr. Moseley, on his Review of the 
Report of the London College of Piysiczans, 
or Vaccination,’ by M. T.C. writtenin a 
sober, argumentative style, with great 
knowledve and great ability. 

Another pamphlet, of a similar ten- 
dency in its main object, will be found in 
Mr. Murnay’s ©* dAuswer to Mr. High- 
more’s Objectrons to the Bill before Parlia- 
ment, to prevent the spreading of the Infec- 
tion of the Small Pox ;?* with an Appendix, 
rontwning some interesting communica- 
tons trem foreign medical practitioners, 
onthe progress and eificacy of vaccination, 

“The Pharmacopeta of the King’s and 
Queen's College of Physicians, in Ireland : 
‘ranslated into English, with Observations, 
Indexes, &c. &ec.” by Mr. Morrison ; 
will be found highly creditable, as well to 
the translator, as to the learned body 
that produced it. Altogether perhaps a 
Vharmacopela, is net a proper subject of 
criticism, 

Mr. Reussey’s “ Treatise on Scrofula,” 
appears to have been originally composed 
tiv the instruction of students in surgery. 
lu it, the principal facts connected with 
the history of this interesting disease ave 
collected and arranged, with great cave 
aid great perspicuity ; though, as far as 
we have observed, without any large por- 
ion of novel intelligence. ~Fhe arrange- 
nent of the chapters is as follows: 

Chap. 1. Hereditary nature of screfula. 

Chap. 2, Symptums and appearance 
of scrotula, 

Chap. 3. Prognosis. 

Chap. 4. Proximate cause ang nature 
ef scrotla, 

Chap 5. Occasional causes. 

Chap. 6. Method of cure. 

Chimate, 
OF particular medicines. 
VLLICS, 
Specifies, 
Nuriates of barytes and of lime. 
al - treatment of particular 
S¥inptoms, 


NIHLY Mac., No. 180, 


CHEMISTRY, 


Under this head we have only to no- 
tice Mr. Nicnotson’s “ Dictionary of 
Practical and Theoretical Chemistry, with 
dts upplication to the Arts and Manufuc- 
tures, and to the explanation of the Pha- 
nomend Of Nature :” which, though 
formed on the basis of the dictionary in 
two volumes quarto, published several 
years since, by the same author, is in 
eflect an entirely new work ; the articles 
beige either considerably enlarged, or 
entirely re-written, and in every instance 
being adapted to the improved state of 
chenieal science, The Appendix con- 
tains, 1. The Bakerian lecture, on some 
new phenomena of chemical changes 
produced bv electricity, particularly the 
decomposition of the fixed alkalis, and 
the exhibition of the new substances 
which constitute their bases; and on the 
general nature of alkaline bodies; by 
Humphrey Davy, esq. sec. RLS. M.RLLA, 
2. Tables of chemical compounds, 
3. Table for reducing the degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s, Reaumur’s, and Celsius’s, or 
the ccutrigade thermometer, to each other 
respectively. The plates which adorn 
the work are twelve in number, and the 
whole may be recommended as a body or 
chemical knowledge, alike useful to the 
proficient aud the student, 
POETRY. 

Of Mr. Wesiat’s “ Poems,” we pre- 
fer the Descent of Orpheus; the Mar- 
riage of Ignorance; and the Oacs de- 
scriptive of the Character of the Woks 
of some of the greater Poets. The Mire 
riage of Ignorance, and the Character of 
Shakspeare we shall transeribe. 

THE MARRIAGE OF IGNORANCE. 


«© When Ignorance on her feaden throne 
Sat calm, and joyless, and alone, 

Wript inthe web of sloth, 

No thought inform’d her sullen breast, 
No vice disturb’d her gloomy rest, 

No virtue woke ber wrath. 

At length a friend had power to move 
The dark uncultur’d mass to love, 
( Already near allied) ; 
‘Twas he who came like science dress'd 
Jn starry cro*n, and storied vest, 
”) was unrelenting Pride. 
No more content or calm she sate, 
But urg’d to action by her mate, 

Wide o’er the world they fly ; 
Where’er their mingled venom spreads, 
The young Arts hide their lovely heads, 

And Laste and Genius die. 


In vain the sacred soi 8 of soul 
Would soar beyonit: eir proud controu!, 


And g:asp the vr ath of fame 5 
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Soon as the perfect works appear, 
Their envious howl the monsters rear, 
And blast the rising name.” 


SHAKSPEARE,. 


«¢ Like a vast rock, whose height sublime, 


May scorn the threaten’d waste of time; 
Stands Avon’s mighty son! 

The potent lyre is in his hand, 

Which o’er the passions held command, 
And deathless garlands won 


What time he call’d them to that cell, 
Where he with Nature lov’d to dweil, 
And struck the sounding strings, 
Young Pity came and grac’d the shade, 
And various Love the call obey’d, 
And wav’d his purple wings. 


Came sparkling Wit, and giddy Mirth, 


And call’d the laughing thoughts to birth, 


With joy the cavern rung; 


Then chang’d the strain, and abject Fear, 


And Horror wild, and dark Despair, 
Inspir’d the lays he sung. 


*Tis said the gay fantastic pleasures, 

Heedless hear each other’s measures, 
And shun the dread alloy ; 

The gloomy dark unsocial fiends, 

Engross’d alike by different ends, 
Despise the thought of joy. 


But when he caught th’ inspiring sound, 

The wondering Passions gather’d round, 
Touch’d by the added fire ; 

Rapt on the varying numbers hung, 

And left their feebler harps unstrungy 
And listen’d to his lyre. 


*T was Nature’s gift, that potent lyre ! 
She found his infant soul on fire, 
With fancy’s visions wild ; 
And taught him through her holy veil, 
To view each strange romantic tale, 
Charm‘d with th’ enraptur’d child. 


Then nestling at her sacred breast, 
By switt degrees her high behest 
Temper’d his vagrant mood ; 
Till to the tavor’d mortal’s eyes, 

Untolding all her mysteries, 
Reveal’d the goddess stood. 


*Tis hence that in his wildest song, 
When fancy-led he bounds along, 
She still is hovering near; * 
And oft she speaks, and o’er the whole 
breathes a pure charm to reach the soul, 
And win the ravish’d ear.” 
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sioned lines are probably those which 
late to Howard. In a note we Gnd. ' 
short catalogue of books fit for dispersio 
among the poor. . 
The second part concerns the Minister's 
Sunday duties, from which, as it leans 


to the offertory money, we shall make 
short extract. 


** But let not Mammon cast his smiling lure 
To mercenary vows to tempt the poor ; ’ 
Go with thy share of consecrated alms, 
(And while religion pours her better balms 
Haste, to the bed-rid sick a portion dole, 
Ease to his frame and mercy to his sou! : 
Since grateful for the boon, the streaming eye 
Will harmonize the mind to piety. 
*¢ The fallen from better fortunes, too, re. 
lieve, 
Th’ asham’d to beg, the blushing to receive : 
Tothese be bounty delicately given, 
As fall, unseen, the fresh'ning dews of 
heaven. 


‘¢ The mess of Benjamin give, amply give, 

To oecent households, struggling hard to live; 
But bid stout idlers work, and shut thy door, 
The poor in rags are not the worthiest poor.” 


The third part relates to the clerzy- 
man’s occasional duties: his behaviour 
in company, and his amusements: with 
a transition to the visiting of the sick. 

The modesty of the preface to Mrs, 
Triere’s “ Poems,” might alone have se- 
cured her little volume from censure ; but 
we have found in it several copies of 
verses, not only to he pleased with, but 
to recommend. Among others, 


THE NIGHT*CAP, AN IMPROMPTU. 


<¢ Dear Julia, while these laughing girls 
Are on thy night-cap jesting, 

We'll moralize, and shew how well 
The subject bears contesting, — 

We'll shew, that in this world of wot, 
A night-cap is a treasure, 

Which would, to many an aching heady 
Give comfort without measure. 

Full well we know, what small effects 
Can cause our joy or sorrow 5 — ) 

The heart which aches with gri¢l to-day, 
Some trifle sooths to-morrow. 

Then let us, when the little cares 
Of life we treat with blindness, 

The night cap to our minds recall, 
And soothe the heart with kindoess 


“ ‘The Pastoral Care, « Didactic Poem, 
in three Parts; Addressed to the Junior 
Clergy ;” likewise deserves our commen- 
dation ; though more perhaps for its in- 
tention, than its poetical merit. 

In the first part, which more particu- 
larly points to the instruction of the poor, 
aud public charities; the most mmpas- 


In the “ Harp of Erin; containing I 
Poetical Works of the late Ywomas zl 
MODY,” we have the. prodacto® an 
young man, whose genius fof Po. 
accompanied by such eccentric pi asian 
as at last to have lost bin the = - 
oi these who might otherwise navey sa 
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him inan enviable rank of life. From 
his shorter pieces we shall select the 


ELEGIAC STANZAS ON MYSELF. 


«‘ To pleasure’s wiles an easy prey, 
Beneath this sod a bosom lies ; 
Yet spare the meek offender's clay, 
Nor part with dry averted eyes. 


O stranger! ifthy wayward lot 
Through Folly’s heedless maze has led, 
Here nurse the true, the tender thought, 
And fling the wild flow’r on his head. 


For he, by this cold hillock clad, 

Where tall grass twines the pointed stone, 
Each gentlest balm of feeling had, 

To sooth all sorrow but his own. 


For he, by tuneful Fancy rear’d, 

(Though ever-dumb he sleeps below, ) 
The stillest sigh of anguish heard, 

And gavea tear to ev’ry woe. 
Oh! place his dear harp by his side, 

(His harp, alas! his only hoard, ) 
The fairy breeze at even tide ; 

Will trembling kiss each weeping chord. 
Oft on yon crested cliff he stood, 

Wheia misty twilight stream’d around, 
To mark the slowly-heaving flood, 

And catch the deep wave’s sullen sound. 
)ft when the rosy dawn was seen 

"Mid blue to gild the blushing steep, 
Hetrac’do’er yonder margent green 

The curling cloud of fragrance sweep. 
Oft did he pause, the lark to hear, 

With speckled wing, the skies explore 5 
Ort paus’d to see the slow flock near; 

But ke shall hear and see no more. 


Then, stranger, be his foibles lost, 

At such smal! foibles Virtue sinil’d, 
Few was their number, Jorge their cost, 

For he was Nature’s orphan-child. 
The graceful drop of pity spare, 

(To him the bright drop once belong’d,) 
Well, well his doom deserves thy care ; 

Much, muci he suffer’d,much was wrong’d. 
When taught by life its pangs to know, 

Ab! as thow roam*st the checker’d gloom, 
Bid the sweet night bird’s numbers flow, 

And the last sunbeam light his tomb.” 

* The Siller Gun, a Poem, in four Can- 
fos: with Notes and a Glossary 2” by My. 
Mayne ; is the Jast work of poetry we 
shall mention; founded on av ancient 
custom in Dumfries, called “ Shoeting 
tor the Siller Gun.” This royal prize, 
Which is a small tube of silver, like the 
barrel of g pistol,is originally said to have 
been the sift of James VI. to the best 


Marksman among the corporations ob 


the town, The Poem has considerable 
Sprit, and maintains the credit of its in- 
BeuOUs author, 
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PHILOLOGY. 

By far the most important work which 
we have to mention in this class, will be 
found in the “ Grammar of the Sanscri‘ta 
Language,” by Mr. Witkins. 

Ilaving, in the opening of the Preface, 
enlarged on the pleasures and advantages 
to be derived from an acquaintance with 
this extraordinary language, the author 
judiciously thinks it may not be uninte- 
resting to the student to be informed of 
the manner in which his treatise has been 
compiled, and what have beea the sources 
whence.it has been drawn. 

*¢ About the year 1778, (he says) my 
curiosity was excited by the example of 
my friend, Mr. Halhed, to commence the 
study of the Sanskrit. I was so fortu- 
nate as to find a Pandit of a liberal mind, 
sufficiently learned to assist me in the 
pursuit; but as at that time (and indeed 
not till very lately) there did not exist, in 
any language [ understood, any elemen- 
tary works, [ was compelled to form such 
for myself as I proceeded, till, with the 
assistance of my master, I was able to 
make extracts, and at length entire trans- 
lations of grammars, wholly composed 
in the idiom I was studying. I put into 
English, sufficiently inteiligible to myself, 
the greatest part of three very popular 
grammars; namely, the Sdraswati- 
prakriyd of Anublicti-swarupa charya, 
the Mugdha-bidha of Viipa-deva, aud 
the Ratra-mala of Purushdttama. These 
extracts and translations [ brought with 
mie to England, together with their origi- 
nals, and several other eminent yrain- 
mars: among which were the celebrated 
Sivtrasot Pdntni,the Siddha nta-kaumads 
ot Bhatte jied: kshiia, and the Siddha atu- 
chandrika of Ramachandrdsrama, with 
several useful commentaries, all of which 
have been either used or consulted in 
this counpilation. 

“ At the commencement of the year 
1795, residing iu the country, and hav- 
ing much leisure, 1 began to arrange my 
materials, and prepare ther for publica- 
tion. I cut letters in stecl, made ma- 
trices and moulds, and cast from them a 
fort of types of the Deva-n@gari cha- 
acter all with my own hands ; and with 
the qccistance ot such mechanics a> hi 
country village could afford, [ very spee- 
dily prepared all the other implements of 

rinting io my own dwelling-house; 101 
hy the second of May, the same year, | 
had taken proots of sixteen paces, ditte, 
jug but little from those now exhibited in 
the turst two sheets, Lill two or lack Nea 
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that day, every thing had succecded to 
my expectations; when, alas! the pre- 
muses were discovered to be in flames, 
which spreading too rapidly to be extin- 
guished, the whole building was presently 
burnt to the ground. In the midst of 
this misfortune I happily saved all my 
books and manuscripts, and the greatest 
part of the punches and matrices; but 
the types themselves, baving been thrown 
out, and scattered over the lawn, were 
either lost, or rendered useless. 

* As one accident is often followed by 
another, so it was with me; and so many 
untoward circumstances, unnecessary to 
relate, succeeded cach other to prevent 
my resuming the prosecution of this 
work, that at last I resolved to give tip 
all thoughts of it. But, within these two 
years, the establishment of the East In- 
dia College at Hertford, by the wise po- 
licy of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, induced me to change 
my mind. The study of the Oriental 
languages was one of the principal objects 
of this munificent institution, and that 
of the Sanskrit a desideratun., But as 
there was not any grammar of this to be 
procured, I was called upon, and highly 
encouraged, to bring forward that which 
I had been so many years preparing. I[ 
accordingly had other letters cast from 
my matrices, and sent immediately to 
press; from which it now issues, not the 
worse I hope for the delay.” 

[t is not improbable that some readers 
may be at first surprised that a Sanskri'ta 
Grammar should occupy no less than six 
hundred and sixty-two quarto pages: but 
that surprise will probably be lessened 
when they are told, that there does not 
exist even a vocabulary in any European 
Janguage to which reference can be nade 
for the explanation of a word: and those 
which are to be found in the original 
Sunskrit, are lett exceedingly defective, 
under the presumption that the student 
is of course alreacly acquainted with com- 
mon terms, and can of himself form ab- 
Stract nouns, derivatives, and compounds, 
according to the rules of grammar. ‘The 
lists of roots and particles, and the great- 
est part of the chapters on ctymoloyy, 
which swell the present work, might, of 
course, be spared in’ future editions, 
should a General Dictionary appear in 
the ntervening time, comprising every 
Specics of Words. , 

Another of the more valuable works in 
this class will be found in “ The Etumo- 
fosical Dictionary of the Scottish ‘Lan. 
gXage,” by Dr. Janizson. Prefixed to 


it is a Dissertation on the Origin of th 
Scottish Language, in whith the de 
that the language spoken in the Low-lend 
of Scotland is merely a Corrupt dialect of 
the Anglo-Saxon, seems successfull o 
futed. In one respect Dr, Jamieson's 
plan appears better executed even than 
that of our own great Lexicographer; i 
as much as every extract from an author's 
work is accompanied by its exact refe- 
rence. We shall select two or thie 
short specimens of the work for the en. 
tertaiument of our readers : 

‘¢ fo BRUIK, BRUKE, BROOK, 2. @ ta 
enjoy, to possess. 

The fates deny us this propine, 
Because we flaithfu’ are; 
An they ken best fa’s fit to dbruik 
Achilles’ dougity gear. 
Poems in the Buchan dialect, p. 14, 


When one is on a familiar footing'with 
another, if the latter has got any new 
dress, it is common to say to him, Weil 
bruik your new, i.e. May you have health 
to wear it; S. 

The case sae hard is 

Amang the writers and the Bardies, 

That lang they'll drook the auld I trow, 

Or neighbour's cry, ** Weel brook the new ™ 

Fergusscn’s Poems, ii. 89. 

There is no evidence that E. brooks 
used in this sense, signifying only to bear, 
tu endure. 

Bruik is allied to A. S, bruc-an, Franc. 
gebruchen, Su. G. Isl. bruk-a, Belg. 
bruyck-cn, Germ. brauch-en, WwW use: 
Moes. G. unbrukja, useless Mr. Mac- 
pherson refers also to Lat. frucl-us, ei 

oying, enjoyment, fruit. 
' “ ,  aecngempctei s. pl. A name 
given to the Aurora Borealis, or Northeru 
Liehts, S. 

‘Jn the Shetland islands, the merry 
dancers, as they are there called, are od 
constant attendants of clear evenings, a" 
prove great reliefs amidst the gloom 0 
the Jong winter nights.’ Eneyel. Brit. 
vo. Aurora Borealis. ™ 

These lights had appeared much 
frequently in former times than in o 
and were viewed as pertentous. © 
first instance mentioned by Dr. Halle 
is that which occurred in England, 4 
1560, when what were called eee 
spears, were secn in the pene 
Baddam’s Mem, Royal Soc. Ye 
Phil. Trans. N, 347. : 

Thev are mentioned by Wyst 4: 
appearing S. in a very early period: 

Sevyn hundyr wynter and fourty 

And fyva to rekyn fullyly, Suerns 
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Scernys in the ayre flea avd 
Was sene, as flawys of fire brynnand, 
The fyrst nycht of januere, 
All that nycht owre schynand clere, 
Cron. vi. 1. 75. 


“Their Su. G. name, nordsken, norr- 
shen, corresponds to that of northern 
lights, 4. north shine. . 

“« ScowMaR, S. 4 scowmar of the se, a 
pirate, a corsair. 

Thai had bene in grat perell ther; 

No war [a] scowmar of the se, 

Thomas of Downe hattyn was he, 

Hard that the ost sa straytly than 

Was stad; and salyt wp the Ban, 

Quhill he come wele ner quhar thai lay. 

Bartcur, xiv. 375. MS. 

“ Belu. zee-schuymer, a sca-rover; Fr, 
ecumeur de mer, ii, trom escumer, to skim, 
whence the phrase, escumer des mers, to 
scour or imfest the seas. 

“Tu the laws ol the Lombards,and wri- 
tings of the middle age, robbers are often 
denominated Scamart, scamares, Scama- 
tores; whence Fr. escamott-er, to steal, 
Ipse quentocius Istri tiuenta practer- 
means latrones properauter insequitur, 
quos vulgus Scamares appellabat. Eugip- 
pus, in Vita S, Severini, cap. 10. Et 
plerisque ab actoribus, Scamarisque et la- 
tronibus undique collectis, &c.  Jornan- 
des de Reb. Geuc. c. 53. V. Du Cange. 
These terns Ihre views as from the same 
origin with Su. G. stam, diabolus, caco- 
demon, Isl. seman, maletactor. I sus- 
pect, however, that scowmar, although 
neariy allied ia sense, hus no etymological 
athnity.” 

That a critical reader may here and 
there discover a fault,in a work of such ex- 
tensive refercuce, will not be wondered 
at. We inight ourselves, perhaps, ob- 
ject to the admission of such a word as 
OMSEGATHERVM, But, upon the whole, 
ut will be found that Dr. Jamieson has 
published a dictionary which will prove 
a standard work, A few articles occur 
man extended form, containing several 
very valuable disquisitions. See particu- 
larly under MAIL, PAXS EGGS, POWIN, 
sow, (a military engine), scuL, and 
YULE, 4 

A work of some interest will likewise 
be found in « Lhe Grammar of the Gaelte 
rer the Introduction to which, 
“yo warleville, August 8, is signed 
— It is divided into five parts :— 
- Tee ounciation and orthography ; 
4 ——— parts of speech; 3, of SYA 5 

* Ol prosody; aud, 5, of contractions 


wind trl ‘ . ” . 
y! nn followed at the end of veca- 
wally, . 


4 





M. Levorn’s “ Logographic Emblema- 
tical French Spelling Book?” has reached a 
third edition, Its utility is SO tar known 
that we think the certificates of different 
persons whose children have been bene- 
hited by itina comparatively small num- 
ber ut lessons, if they were ever neces- 
sary, are now peculiarly needless, 

iin the month of December 1807, Mr. 
Booru, published “ A Prospectus of an 
Analytical Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage.” In announcing which, it was 
proposed to arrange the vocables into 
classes; beginning with its compounds, 
Circumstances having hitherto retarded 
the dictionary, and rendered the period 
Of its appearance uncertain, Mr. Booth 
offers the introduction. Having a sepa- 
rate title, he says, it may be considered 
either as an independent work, or as an 
advanced part of that of which it is the 
harbinger. Its principal cbject is te 
avoid the repetitions, which would oc- 
cur in a dictionary, by the explanation 
of all the prefixes, affixes, and common 
endings of compounded words. 

Here also we have to mention ® Latium 
Redivivum; or a Treatise on the Medern 
Use of the Latin Languaye, and the Pre- 
valence of the French. To which ts added, 
a Specimen of the Latin Language accom. 
modated to modern Use ;” by MR. Sever, 
in which much will be found that is cu- 
rious and interesting, as well as much 
that wants qualification. We fear ne 
great advantage would be found to anse 
from the encouragement of Latin conver- 
sation in our schools. Mr. Seyer’s owa 
Latin is extremely good. 

Mr. Grant's“ /nstitutes of Latin Gram- 
mar,” is both a learned and elaborate 
work, though perhaps too extensive for 
an initiatory treatise: we shall give a 
fuller notice of it in another Retrospect. 

Last, though not altogether of the 
slightest consequence, we mention the 
second volume of Mr. I. B. Grucunist’s 
‘6 British Indian Monitor.” A work highly 
creditable to the talents of its author, 

DRAMA. 

In regard to the more serious produc- 
tions of the Drama, we have no publica. 
tion of particular consequence to notice: 
end only Mr. Cutaias’s Farces, in the 

vhrer class. ; 
“ioe have all been so long before the 
public on the stage, that we have little 
more to do than to netice their tiles. 

“ Blue Devils;” test acted so long ago as 
1798, appears to be a looge version as 
French piece, mm one act, written DY 


» of whi us the ad- 
At Patrat. the title of which, % 
cae verpiscment 
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vertisement prefixed informs us, *‘ is for- 
gotten by the translator, and he has now 
no copy of the original drama in his pos- 
session to ascertain it.” 

“The Reciew ; or The Wags of Wind- 
sor ;” appears to have some slight variation 
from the farce which has been usually 
acted in the first scene of Caleb Quotem. 

* Tove Laughs at Locksmiths,” and 
“ The Gay Deceivers,” are other transla- 
tions from the French, with occasional 
omissions, curtailmenis, and departure 
from the dialogue. 

The name of Arthur Griffinhoof, under 
which must of his farces have been in- 
troduced to the Public, is acknowledved 
to have becn assumed by Mr. Cotman, 
as a nom de guerre, through the fear that 
disrepute as a farce-writer might have 
been prejudicial to him as the author of 
a comedy, orany kind of play. 

Among the 

NOVELS. 

“ Edmund Fitzaubrey,” by Camprt- 
ENSIs, will be fuund a work df consi- 
derable interest, in three small volumes ; 
chaste and simple in its language, and 
with much variety of incident. 

Nor have we less commendation to 
bestow on the “ Leicestershire Tales ;” 
by Miss Mary Linwoop. These are, 
in number six; entitled, The Beaufort 
Family; Catherine; Friendship and Re- 
venge; Harriet; and The Debt of Gra- 
titude Repaid: and are designed by the 
authoress to impress upon the youthful 
mind a sense of the advantages and in- 
portance Of MORAL RECTITUDE. 

MISCELLANIES. 

6¢ A most pleasant, fruitful, and witty 
bork of the best State of a Pudlic Weal, 
and of the new Isle called Utopia; zritten 
22 Latin by the regat worthy and famous 
Sir Thomas More, Kaight, and translated 
anto English by Raphe Robinson, A.D. 
1551. 4 new Edttion; with copious 
Notes (:ncluc:ng tie whole of Dr. War- 
gers), and a biographical and literary In- 
treduction.’’? Bythe Rev. T. F. Dizoin, 
¥.5. A. 2 vols. 12mo., 

it was the remark of Bishop Burnet, 
that the romance of the Utepia had a 
rery common fate upon it--to be more 
known and admired ail the world over, 
than here at home. Indeed, it seems to 
have been translated within a compara- 
tively short period, from its publication 
-nto alu:ost all the European languages. 

“Ty was my original intention ‘says 
Bir. iibdin) to have prefixed to this edi- 
tion of the Utopia some account of the 


te ot Sic Thomas More: but recollect- 


ing how frequently (and in 
the subject had been befor 
appeared to be a more 
reserve for the notes, s 
text of the Utopia, 
author’s lite as might enliven while ¢) 

illustrated the work, | shall theneia. 
beg the reader’s attention to the lle. 
Ing arrangement of my introductory qs, 
terials :— i, 
“7%. The Family of Sir Thomas Move 
“2. The Biography of Sir Thoy:. 
More. ¥ 


a> 


_“ 3. Account of his Works; with Spe- 
cinens of the same. 
** 4. Editions of the Utopia.” 

_ Of the editions, we find twelve jn La. 
tin, the first being dated about 1516: one 
Italian; two French; and ten English 
beside the present. ~ 

The notes are both curious and inte. 
resting. We have also a Catalogue Rui. 
sonée of the various portraits which have 
been engraved of Sir Thomas More. 

Later,.in point of date, though of a 
superior interest to the world at large, 


are “ The Works of John Dryden, now 


deed recent|y’ 
¢ the Public, 
eligible plan 4, 
ubjoined to the 
such anecdotes Of ou; 


Jirst collected, in eighteen Volumes. In 


lustrated with Notes, historical, critical, 
and explanatory, and a Life of the Aw 
thor, by Waren Scott, Esq.” 

After the criticisms of Jolinson, and 
the accurate researches of Mr. Malone, 
little new was probably to be expected in 
a Life of the poet. Mr. Scott, however, 
has endeavoured to connect the lite o! 
Dryden with the history of his pubic 
tions; and in such a manner as not, 1 
any part, to lose sight of the fate a0 
character of the individual. The tol 
lowing extract from the advertisement 
will probably best explain the principal 
peculiarities in the present edition of the 
poet’s works :— 

“Ta collecting the poetry of Dryden, 
some hymns translated from the servict 
of the Catholic church were recovered by 
the javour of Captain Mac Donogi, “ 
the Inverness militia. As the body“ 
the work was then printed off, they ~ 
inserted in the life of the author; 0 
should a second impression of this - 
tion be required by the public, they “" 
be transferred to their proper place. 0 
the letters of Drvden, published in a. 
Malone’s edition of his prose works, a 
editor has been enabled to add one ¢ 
cle, by the faveur of Mrs. “ a 
Bownanhall, Gloucestershire. ar yee 
served at Knowles were examined ne 
request ef a noble friend, and the ¢ 


2 . “ee hua. 
Pearwtec 1eor 3 for ublica ° 
tUlb.s apt earcd unf t p Dryden 
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Drvden’s translation of Fresnoy’s Art of 
Painting, and the Lite of Xav ier, are in- 
certed without abridgment, for reasons 
which are elsewhere alleged. From the 
version of Maimbourg’s * IListory of the 
League,” there 1s an extract given, which 
may be advantageously read along with 
‘he Duke of Guise, and the Vindication 
of that play. The prefaces and dedica- 
uous are, of course, prefixed to the pieces 
to which they belong: but those who 
mean to study them with reference to 
theatrical criticism, will do well to fol- 
iow the order recommended by Mr. 
Malone. 

Several pieces published in Derrick’s 
edition of Dryden’s poetry, being obvi- 
vusly spurious, are here published sepa- 
rately trom his authentic poetry, and with 
a suitable note of suspicion prefixed to 
each. They might, indeed, have been 
altogether discarded, without diminish- 
ing the value of the work. 

The following are the general contents 
of “Dr. Bearson’s Chronological Re- 
sister of both Houses of the British Par- 
iament, from the Union, in 1708, to the 


fourth Parliament of the United King- 


dun of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
1207.” In three volumes. 1. A list of 
ail the Parliaments, with the several al- 
terations which have happened by deaths, 
preterments, and undue elections, from 
the union in 1708, to the first session of 
the third Parliament of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
1807. 2. An alphabetical list of all the 
counties,cities,and boroughs, shewing the 
ume they first Legan to send members, 
and their rights of election, as decided 
bythe house. $. An account of all the 
controverted elections, with the several 
determinations concerning them, from 
the 29th of Elizabeth, to the present 
ume. 4, An alphaberical list of all the 


members, and their country seats, shew-- 


ing the several counties, cities, or bo- 
Muzhs, which they have represented, 
» An alphabetical list of petitioners. 
0. The heads of the statutes now in force, 
concerning elections. 7. A list of the 
Peers ot England, who have sat in Par- 
‘ament, from the union with Scotland ia 
1708, to 1807. 8. A list of the Scots 
as who have been returned to all the 
an since the union. 9. A list 
re “we peers, who have been returned 
cal —. Parliament of Great Britain 
. Penman Since the union in 1800. 
euch ee are numerous references to 
a Slutions of the House of Com- 

'§ @ appear to have related to the 


different boroughs: with occasional bioe 
graphical references, 
: = third volume of Mr. Betos’s 
necdotes of Literature and Scarce 
Books,” has appeared in a more arranged 
torm than the two first. Its principal 
contents are comprized in the following 
leading titles, “ Account of the Earlier 
Bibles.”  « Theological.” “ Greek 
Books from 1746 to 1300. 1. Witha 
Date. 2. Sine Anno. 3. Apud Aldum.” 
‘€ Early Editions of Virgil; witha par- 
ticular Account of those in the collec 
tion of Earl Spenser.” ‘* Bret Account 
of Early Printers.” “ Rare Books of the 
Fifteenth Century.” “ Greck Buoks ia 
Capital Letters before 1500.” “ Rare 
Editons of Latin Poets of the Fifteenth 
Century;” and “ Latin Translations of 
the Greek Poets.” 

One of the most curious anecdotes in 
the volume, we shall quote. 

“'TixpdaL—In p. $20 of my second 
volume, I have erroneously asserted that 
the ‘Newe Testament’ by ‘Tindal, pur- 
chased of Dr. Combe by the British Ma- 
seu, of the date of 1554, was the first 
edition. I have since discovered, that 
the first edition was printed in 1526. 
The only copy knowa was bougiit by Dr, 
Giiford, and given by him to the Baptist 
Library, at Bristol. There were two 
or three other editions it scems before 
that of 1554. Of this last edition is that 
most curious and beautiful copy on vel- 
lum in the Cracherode Collection, which, 
bevond a doubt, belonged to Anna Bo- 
leyn, and has her wame aNNA REGINA 
ANGLI& inscribed on the three outward 
edves of the leaves. 

« [have employed an intelligent friend 
to examine the copy of the tirst edition 
of Tindal’s Testanient, in the Baptist’s 
Library, at Bristol, where by the way, 
are to be found many scarce and value 
able books, with several curious articles 
collected by their missionaries in the 
East Indies. By his assistance I amena- 
bled to give the following description ot tt. 

“ [tis in duodecimo, and is lettered 
on the back, ‘New Testainent by [yn- 
dal, first edition 1526.’ Tt has no utle 
page, There is a portrait pasted to the 
first leaf, with G. Vertue ad vivum delin, 
1738, et sculpsit 1752. Underneath the 
print is this inscriplion : 

‘¢ Hoh Maister John Murray of Sacomb 
The works of old Time to collect was his pride, 

Till oblivion dreaded his care 5 
Regardless of friends intestate he dy’d, - 

So the Rooks and the Crows were his hear. 


ofr aie 
Quere, who was this John — 
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“ On the opposite leaf is a printed pa- 
per pasted, which says, that * on ‘Tues- 
day evening (13th of May 1760) at Mr. 
Langtord’s sale of Mr. Ames’s books, a 
copy of the Translation of the New Tes- 
tament by Tindall, and supposed to be 
the only one remaining which escaped 
the flames, was sold for fourteen guineas 
anda halt. This very book was picked 
up by one of the late Lord Oxiord’s collec- 
tors (Joho Murray written in the margin,) 
and was esteemed sv valuable a purchase 
by his lordship, that he settled twenty 
pounds a year for lite upon the person who 
procured it. Lils lordship’s library being 
afterwards purchased by Mr. Osborne of 
Gray’s Inn, he marked it at fifteen shil- 
lings, for which price Mr. Ames bought 
it. This translation was finished in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, an, 1526, and 
the whole impression, as supposed (this 
copy excepted) was purchased by ‘Ton- 
stall, Bishop of London, and burnt at 
St. Paul’s Cross that year.’ 

On the other side of the leaf, in 
M.S. is this: 

‘ N.B. This choice book was purcha- 
sed at Mr. Langtord’s sale, 13th May 
1760, by me Jobn White, and on the 
13th day of May, 1776, I sold it to the 
Rev. Dr. Gilford for twenty guineas, 
the price at first paid for it by the late 
Lord Oxford.’ This is signed John 
White. 

“ Dr. Gifford, it is well known, was 
assistant librarian at the British Museum, 
and | believe a Baptist. Le left his li- 
brary to the use of the Baptist society at 
Bristol, He is said to have been a lively 
and much admired preacher, of whom it 
might have been said, as it was of one 
of the early reformers, vividus vultus, 
vividi oculi, vivide manus, denique om - 
niavivida. He died in 1784. This by 
the way. 

“Then follows a print of the Earl of 
Oxford, formerly the owner of the book, 
who died in 1741. 

“ At the end of the book is the follow 
ing note in MS. by J. Ames. 

* This smgular Paglish translation of 
the New Tesiament appears perfect to a 
person understanding printing, although 
it bears no date, which many books about 
that time wanted alsu, the subject being 
at that time so dangerous to meddie with. 
Recourse may be liad to history to knew 
the person who, the ume when, and the 
place where, it was done. First, the per- 
son is generally supposed to be William 
Tindal, from many writers, and his own 
other writings, as his Pentatewche, or five 
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Books of Moses, printed 1530, at dit 

rent presses—See }ox’s book of hi . s 
and Monuments for the where 
p. 549, and 990 of his Book af lay 
and also in my History of English Pring 
mg, p. 490. And be sure ob he 


bserve th 
ae —— to the reader in this “vam 
ook. ‘This edition was thought to be 


so effectually destroyed, that tll late no 
one was found until Iarley, Earl ot (Oy. 
ford, a great lover of scarce books, ei. 
ployed one John Murray, a person of 
some taste, who by accident found this, 
Phe earl was so rejoiced at it, that he 
torthwith setiled an annuity on him » 
long as he lived, of twenty pounds a year, 
which was paid him to his decease, (which 
was in 1748.) Myself, among others, 
having heard the story of such an edition 
of the New Testament, when I wasabout 
my “ History of Printing,” [ went among 
the most noted libraries, and met with 
this in the Tarleian library, but never 
suw another. 

‘ The place where printed, is generally 
supposed to be Antwerpe, where persons 
in those days had the press and greater 
liberties than in their own countries, 
When Lord Oxtord’s books were sold to 
Thomas Osborne, for thirteen thousand 
pounds, this book, among the rest, went 
with them to him, and was represented 
by his catalogue-maker, as some Dutc! 
edition of the New Testament. Sce bis 
Catalogue, vol. i. p. 25. No. 420. anno 
1743. | 

‘The manner in which this work 1s 
done, show it very carly, as the illumina- 
ting of the yreat, or initial letters, early 
used in the finest of our old manuscripts, 
when they had a sct of men, called Illu- 
minators, for such purposes. Besiles, 
the marginal notes being done with the 
pen, which were afterwards —_ 
show it prior to others that were printe 
with them. The person who did tt, shens 
a fine free hand, scarce now to be ex 
ceeded. ‘These considerations, put 
gether, incline me to subscribe (0 ~ 
heing the first priuted edition of the ue 
glish New Testament. J. Ames 

“ Underaeath this is written, be 

¢ And what puts it out of all oe 
that it is prior to all other editions ae - 
own words in the second page of his 
dress to the Reder. 

¢ A, Gilford, 

«“ The Address tu the Reder, en 
to here, and by Mr. Ames, isatt ie 
clusion of the book, It is to this ele.” 


-fpristen.¥ 
‘Them that are learned christen 


“opal ure, 3! 
beseche for as mocie as 1 am sul; By 


Sept 11, 1776." 
ore: alluded 
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my conscience heareth me recorde, that 
of a pure extent, singilly and favthfully I 
have interpreted itt (the gospel) as farre 
forth as God gave me the gyfte of know- 
ledge and understandinge, so that the 
rudness of the worke now, at the first 
tyne, ollende them not : but that they 
consvder howe that I had no man to 
countertet, nether was holpe with Eng- 
lishe of any that interpreted the same, 
or soche lyke thinge in the scripture be- 
fore tyme,’ XC. 

After this follow 6 the errours commit- 
ted in the prentynge.” 

In this place also we shall mention, 


“ The Madras School, or Elements of 


Tuition, comprising an Analysis of un Ex- 
periment in Education, made at the Male 
Asylum, Madras, with its Facts, Proofs, 
and Iilustrations ; to which are added Ex- 
tracts of Sermons, preached at Lambeth ; 
1 Skeich of a National Institution, for 
training up the Children of the Poor ; 
ond a Specawen of the Mode of Religious 
Instruction, at the Royal Military Asy- 
lum, Chelsea ;” by Dr. ANDREW Bett: 
comprising the substance of all that the 
author has done, and most of what he 
has written on the subject of education. 
The “ Speeches,’ of Mr. Curran, 
pruicipaly delivered at state trials, in 
[reland, where he has been since made 
Master of the Rolls, deserve a warm re- 
commendation to our readers. It is in- 
deed to be regretted that they have been 
obtained from reporters only, and that 
the orator himself has not condescended 
correct them. But in the splendour 
of eloquence, in argument, and in power- 
ful addresses to the feelinys we have 
scarcely ever seen them equalled. They 
liave already passed through one impres- 
sion of a thousand copies; and are now 
published a second time: with the addi- 


ton of some - of his. parliamentary 


speeches, 


Nor ought we here toomit “ The New 
‘antheon,” by Mr, J1Ltanxp Hort, com- 
piled principally for the use of young 
persons, It is written in a plain and 
Compressed, though not inelegant style, 
and is one of the best introductions to the 

Ythology of the Ancients we have 
lately seen, 

Though several publications have ap- 
—_ similar in design with the “ Cir- 
a the Arts and Sciences, Jor the Use 
% Schools and Young Persons,” by Dr. 

‘VOR; within these few years, 1t may 
nithin ee asserted that there is not one 

,. l€ same compass, that includes a 
‘ONTULY Mac, No, 180. 


general explanation of such a variety as 
the present, or which is, on the whole, so 
well adapted for the use of youth at 
School. It comprizes agriculture, alge- 
bra, architecture, arithmetic, astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, chronology, drawing, 
electricity, ethics, galvanism, geography, 
use of the globes, grammar, history, hy. 
draulics, hydrostatics, laws and constt- 
tution of England, logic, magnetism, 
mechanics, mensuration, military art, 
mineralogy, music, mythology, optics, 
penmanship, physiology, pneumatics, 
politics, rhetoric, theology, trade and 
commerce, trigonometry, and zoology. 

In this class also we have to notice the 
publication of a new and elegant edition 
of “ The Complete Angler,’ by Isaac 
Watton; a work which has been long 
known not only as the best treatise on an 
innocent recreation, but as one diversi- 
hed by ail the characteristic beauties of 
colloquial composition, It was first 
printed in 1653, and went through five 
editions in the life time of the author, 
In 1750, 1759, and 1772, it was edited 
by Moses Browne; and in 1760, as well 
2s in subsequent years, in a more splendid 
form, by Sir John Hawkins, The por- 
trait of the author, which among others, 
ornaments the present edition, 1s similar 
to that which adorns his Life by Dr. 
Zouch, The plates from Wale’s designs, 
first drawn for Sir John Hawkins, have 
also been re-engraved, from the originals, 
by Audinet, who has added two exquie 
site views from nature, of Mr. Cotton’s 
fishing-house, and pike pool. The ad- 
ditions, in point of matter, are chiefly 
confined to the notes and appendix, 
The plates of fish are almost superior to 
those which illustrated the edition of 
1653. The index has been rendered 
mure methodical, as well as enlarged. 

Another treatise on the same subject, 
though with fewer attractions in every 

oint of view, will be found in “ The An- 
gler’ s Manual,” by Mr. Howitt: it is 
elegantly printed, in @ convenient oblong 
shape for the pocket, and is accompanied 
by twelve engravings. 

“ The Cutter,” appears to be written 
partly on the plan of “ The Miseries of 
Human Life.” It opens with a few 
hints to authors how to cut reviewers; 
followed by five lectures on the art and 
practice of cutting friends, acquaintances 
and relations. By way of illustrating the 
author’s positions, each lecture has ex- 
amples. The following, which accome 
panies the second lecture, may serve as a 

4N specimen 








640 


specimen. “ If you are riding on horse- 
back, and would cut an acquaintance, 
whom you might perhaps condescend to 
notice in a lane, give your eves a direc- 
tion parallel with the two sides of the 
street, or turn your body obliquely to the 
opposite side of the horse, and examining 
very closely the parts adjacent to the 
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hoof, look seriously, as if YOU suspected 
laineness, or thé grettse,” ios 

M. Ex GEL’s, “ Essays and Tules, Mp 
ral, Literary, and Philosophical,” ites 
lated by Mr. Horse, are Interesting 
though we cannot say they have altoce. 
ther answered the EXpPECtations we hae 
formed of them. - 
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IIE interdict on French works, still 
continues, and it is dificult, if not 
impossible, to obtain any book of a very 
recent date. Notwithstanding this, by 
extending our plan, and giving a more 
general view of each article, we are en- 
abled, it is to be hoped, to render the 
whole more interesting, 
HISTORS. 
© Notiee Historique sur le Royaume des 
Deux Siciles.”——An historical Notice re- 
lative to the Kingdom of the two Sicilics, 
1 vol. 8vo. 

The territory of Naples, together with 
the adjacent Island which was so cele- 
brated in the time of the Romans, have 
been more than once united under one 
sovereign, and distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of “the Two Sicilies.” They 
are for the present separated, at least in 
point of fact, as Bonaparte has lately 
given anew sovereign to Naples, while 
Ferdinand [V. reigns in Sicily, under the 
protection of the British nation, who 
still continue to support him, by means 
of a squadron of ships of war, and a for- 
midable body of troops. 

“The two Sicilies,” says the anony- 
mous author, now before us, “ have from 
the earliest periods been atilicted with 
volcanic eruptions, and at the same time 
agitated by political convulsions, still 
more dangerous than those of nature, 
To name but Sicily, is to point out the 
theatre of the most brilliant actions, and 
at the same time, to designate the most 
ancient field of battle, known in the his- 
tory of nations. As to the misfortunes 
of Naples, they seem to have commenced 
ut the epoch of the decline of the Roman 
empire. The conquest of that city, in 
543, immortalised ‘Totila, who treated the 
famished inhabitants with the utmost 
kindness, and carried his humanity so far, 
as to cause them to be closely watched 
after he had taken possession of their 
capital, lest they should be induced to 
overcharge their stomachs by too much 


food, after such long and such terrible 
privations. 


_ After the establishment of the 
Exarchate of Ravenna, the province 
which at present compose the kingdoy: 
of Naples, were ravaged in succession jy 
the Lombards, the Greeks, the Saracens 
the Normans, the Germans, the Hung. 
rians, the French, and the Spaniards, 
So many wars tended not a little to alte; 
the character of the natives; for the 
contrived as it were, to retain nearly ai! 
the vices of their conquerors, withoo 
preserving any, or but very few of they 
virtues. In the midst of the most fertile 
portion of Europe, were committed tle 
most frightful crimes. ‘The populace ot 
Naples acquired a celebrity that became 
terrible to their masters, and were to te 
full as tumultuous, seditious, and atro- 
cious, as the populace of Rome, Theu 
history has been described by one, 
whose work is entitled “ Le trente ciny 
Revoltes du tres fidtle Peuple de Sa- 
ples,” The five and thirty Revolts of the 
most loyal People of Naples, The cai- 
culation of this author is moderate 
enough, for we might reckon more thar 
double the number of these revolts, were 
we but to tuke the trouble to enter th 
tragic labyrinth of events, that fatigue by 
their sanguinary uniformity. | 

“ The only nation that ever i 4 gree 
degree incbrporated itselt with “0 
Neapolitans, was the Normans, ¥! 
after fighting against the infidels ee the 
year 1016, rendered the most signa ser 
vices to the sovereigns of that count, 
and obtained several portions of terior 
hy way of recompence for their exploit 
But these auxiliaries soon conduct 
themselves in the two Sicilies, in exe": 
the same manner, that the Anglosavo" 
had done in Great Britain; that s*" 
they rendered themselves masters of th 
whole country. 

“So early as 1045, they 
founded in Apulia, as well as saree 
bria, a great number of depen Ee 
and chased the Greeks of the Low Tal. 
pire from the whole ot Southern 2°. 
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ie two heroes of their age, would have 
averturned the empire of the east, but 
fe the courage of Alexis, who was sup- 
puted by all the power of the Venetians, 
Those redoubtable Normans, whose ex- 
pluits at that period, obtained the admi- 
vation of the whole world, were neverthe- 
es exposed to the machinations of the 
seacherous Inhabitants of Apulia, who 
weoditated a general massacre, during 
which, two of their princes were slain. 

«The first Duke of Apulia, who as- 
sumed the tide of king in 1130, was 
called Roger IT. He carried on war, 
both in Africa and the Fast. At length 
‘he immense riches, which the Normans 
had collected during their expeditions, 
began to corrupt their morals. ‘Phe in- 
dolence, the mean conduct, and the crue 
elty of Wilham the Bad, son of Roger, 
occasioned, the most atrocious scenes: 
unworthy favourites made the people 
croan under the burden of imposts, and 
Naples became a prey to horrors, no less 
evecrable than those formerly perpetra- 
ted by Nero, and Caheula; but under 
the reigns of William Tf and of Tancred, 
the two kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
began to experience something like tran- 


quility; the former by the goodness of 


his heart, and the mildness of his man- 
ners; the latter by his clemency and his 
eminent qualities, merited the esteem 
aud the attachment of their subjects, 

“At length this valorous race of adven- 
turers, was humbled and overwhelmed 
by a variety of ills. The sceptre dropped 
out of the feeble hands of che youthful 
William IU. into: those of the Manperor 
Henry Vi. the exterminator of all the 
Roman princes ; a crowned ruffian, who 
by Its multiplied assassinations but too 
Well merited the appellation of the Nero 
a Neily. Like another Causbyses, ex- 
tending fis venveance to the dead princes 
of the dethroned dynasty, he caused the 


bodies of William TT. and of Roger, bits, 


om to be dragged trom their graves, and 
Me crowns which had been placed on 
their tombs, to be nailed on the heads 
Y' two of the nobles attached to their 
House, 

| ” ‘leaven at!ength punished so many 
“kes, im the descendants of this won- 


Notwithstanding the virtues of 
ic, who founded the University of 


Freder 


Salerno, nade the sciences flourish, and 
““tvated them himself with so much 
ccess, the innocent Conradin, while 
scarcely a man, became the expiatory 
" im, Maintred despoiled him of the 

*S}; and this barbarous guardian hin- 


self, in his turn, fell under the poniards 
ot the ASSUSSIIS protects d by Charles of 
Anjou, who in less than three months, 
beheld himself mn Possession ot the ‘Two 
. icihes, Notwithstanding this, Conras 
din, accompanied by his cousin Frederic 
of Austria, recovered the patrimony of 
his toretathers, by means of arms. x 

: Every thing at first vit ided to his cou- 
PALCOUS exploits; but at length vanquished 
while reposing in the bosoin of victory, in 
COMsSequcnice ot a fatal nistake, he was 
torced to resign himself to the merev of 
his most Implacabic enemies. All Bue 
rope shed tears of pity on this oceasion, 
and shuddered at the recital of the ca- 
tastrophe which terminated the life of 
Conradin, At the voice of ambition, 
both he and Frederic were immolated on 
a scattuld, in Naples, and the brother of 
Saint Louis was the first to exhibit the 
ternble example, of cutting off a crowned 
head, with the axe of an executi- 
oner. HKetore he received the fatal blow, 
Conradin, who tenderly loved his mother 
Klizabeth, exclaimed in an agony of 
vriet : 

“Ah! my dear and worthy mother, 
what sorrows will you not experience i 
consequence ot my death ! 

* Many acts of retined barbarity pre- 
ceded this tragedy. In the presence of 
the still living princes, were recited the 
prayers usually read for the dead, and 
their funeral was celebrated betore their 
own faces, a circumstance, which doubt- 
less inspired Charles V. after his abdi- 
cation, with the desire of celebrating his 
own within the precincts of his convent, 
‘Thus became extinet, after being struck 
with the thunders of the Vatican im the 
shape of excommunication, one of the 
most illustrious and untortunate houses, 
that had ever wielded a sceprtre. 

“The merciless Charles, however, al- 
though able to conquer, was not capable 
of reining. This imprude nt monarch, 
permitted his countrymen to indulve all 
their passions, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of the Popes, who toresaw 
a revolution in his states, and already an- 
ticipated that destructive conflagration, 
which was concealed bencath the de- 
lusive appearance of a pertidious trine 
quillity. John de Procida, at once ace 
cloquent, supple, haughty, 


tive, discrect, 
ne himself neglected 


being piqued at seer | 
by the conqueror, went abroad, mm order 
) Are 
and 
tor that 


to raise up enemies against him, an 
| in 
ravon, as well as at Constantnopie , 
received large supplies of money, 
‘pose, fr : Greck cinpervrse 

very purpose, fruin the © 
y purpose, pe! 
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All of a sudden this new Proteus rendered 
himself invisible, and concealed under 
the habit of a Franciscan Friar, he every 
where re-animated the fury of the people, 
and stirred up all Sicily against the French. 
Tt was a general revolt, and not a mas- 
sacre, that was meditated by this Sici- 
lian nobleman, against the French. The 
most judicious historians agree, that the 
butchery which has obtained the name of 
the Sicilian Vespers, was the effect of 
mere chance. 

“ It was not the clock of Palermo that 
sounded the massacre of Easter Monday, 
A.D. 1282. The real signal was given by 
a Frenchman, and the cries of modesty 
brutally outraged by him, in the open 
street, and on the person of a young 
female who was going to vespers, became 
the only tocsin, which assembled the 
people, and inspired that murderous rave, 
that took away the lives of 28,000 of his 
countrymen. Asa proof that this mas- 
sacre was not premeditated, let it be re- 
collected that it was not produced by 
one general and simultaneous movement 
in the island. 

‘¢ But if historians disagree, relative to 
the precise cause ut the massacre, all are 
of one accord, in devoting the actors to 
the execration of mankind. A great 
number of Provencals, disyuised as Sici- 
lian peasants, endeavoured to quit this 
abode of assassins; but not one of them 
escaped, because the Sicilians, as if in- 
spired by some infernal spirit, tried them 
grammatically, and Cicerr was the term 
which these islanders selected, in order 
to recognise their victims. This fatal 
word, the pronunciation of which is so 
difficult, because the sentence of death to 
foreigners, who were unable to enunciate 
it with the same delicacy, and the same 
accent as the natives. ‘The populace of 
Palermo, carried their fury so far, as to 
rip up the bellies of those Sicilian women 
who happened to be with child by 
Frenchmen, in order to destroy the fruit 
of their wombs. It would be impossible 
to represent all the horrors of which Si- 
cily became the theatre. It is well 
known that the multitude is often capa- 
ble of the most monstrous excesses, and 
that in all ages, and among all nations, 
it will often perpetuate these bloody tra- 
gedies, if not restrained by a firm and 
vigorous government. 

“ Charles was contemplating immense 
projects, no Jess than the dethroning the 
Greek Emperors; when the intelligence 
of this event surprised, and indeed an- 
nihilated him, as it soon after deprived 
him of the remains of life; and his de- 
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scendants, notwithstanding all the} 
efforts, found themselves driven both i 
Naples and Sicily, which they were “ais 
after able to reconquer, ” 

“ After these bloody scenes, the crown 
of Sicily, detached from the kingdom of 
Naples, became the portion of Peds 
King of Arragon,who consented, not with, 
out some dread and hesitation, 
on a theatre of carnage, and 
many executioners, 

“Under the government of Charles 
the Lame,and of Robert, the Neapolitans 
at length enjoyed happiness, and blessed 
the paternal miidness of their giveltie 
ment. All divisions were extinguished, 
all animosities ceased, and the torch of 
literature began to illuminate the minds 
of men, until then biinded by the da\- 
ness of fanaticism and barbarity, Ro 
bert, pious, charitable, humane, pacitic, 
a lover of justice, was denominated the 
Solomon of his age; a learned man hin- 
celf, he was the protector of all the men 
of learning of his age ; he encouraged the 
study of true philosophy, of mathema 
tics, of astronomy, of mediciue; le 
caused Aristotle to be translated into 
the Latin tongue, and collected the most 
precious works in his library, He was 
indeed too passionately addicted to wo- 
men, but this was almost the only vice 
which tinctured those eminent virtues, 
with which this prince embellished a 
throne. He was brave in the face 0! 
dangers, and always great, even amust 
reverses. | oe 

“ Tt was at this epoch, that Flavio Gi. 
oia, an inhabitant of Amalfi, illustrate! 
the Neapolitan nation, by imventing, “ 
rather by perfecting the mariners coll 
pass, that guide which has opened for : 
the barriers of a new world, The ve 
perfecting, is used here; and — 
some will be surprised at the airo hi 
certainty, relative to a subject whic : 
the opinion of many has long re 
be problematical ; but the learne 
Azuni, in a very able dissertation, ” 
demonstrated that this instrument 
invented in France, and that it had wet 
known there by the name ot the al 
niere, since the time of the ee cade 
In a poem written in the Gau ‘ ' have 
by Guyot de Bovins, who am y, we 
the middle of the 12th centul), 
read the following lines: 


to reign 
Over sy 


¢¢ Une pierre laide et brunicre 

Oi le fer volontiers se joinct. , 

Quand la mers est obscure ¢ brunt, 

Quand ne voit estoile ne lune, 

Contre I’ estoile va la pointe. . 
“ Brune 
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«Brunet Latini, a Florentine, speaks of 
this very Marimeére, in the same terms, 
as well as the Cardinal de Vitry; the 
former wrote anterior to 1294, the latter 

n 1200. 

; . Thus the human mind already began 
to experience the eflects of a salutary 
fermentation, throughout the kingdom of 
Naples, when ander the reign of Joan, 
AT). 1946, new tragedies were acted, 
less bloody indeed than the former, but 
no less criminal. Andrew, her husband, 
was strangled by some of the Neapo- 
litan nobility ; and this queen, gay, light, 
and inconsiderate, but suspected rather 
than convicted of an act which seems to 
have allected herself with dismay, sought 
every where for tribunals that might ab- 
solve her from the charge. She accor- 
dinzly addressed herself to the fainous 
Prienzi, that demayogue, who in modern 
tome affected to act the part of the an- 
cient Brutus, and who assumed to him- 
self the vaunting title of “ Tribune of the 
Universe ;” but he was too politic to de- 
cide on so delicate a question. 

“ Posterity, however, always severe in 

its decisions, will regard Joan as culpable, 
for having too openly manifested, before 
the murder of Andrew, her aversion to 
that unfortunate husband, whose un- 
worthy end was avenged by the King of 
Hungary. Louis, irritated, and indig- 
nant, rushed forward at the head of lis 
troops, who were preceded in their march 
by a banner, on which was depicted the 
cruel death of his brother. At the sight 
of this funeral standard, the Neapolitans 
turned pale, and without opposing the 
least resistance, permitted the authors of 
the crune to be immolated in the gallery, 
of that very palace, where it had been 
perpetrated. Joan, who had betaken 
herself to flight, did not return to ber 
states, until aiter the retreat of the [lun- 
garians. 
_“ Having become a wife for the fourth 
time, her last husband, Otho of Bruns- 
wick, was unable to defend her from 
Charles de Duras, who had been called 
by this princess to succeed her, She 
Wished drierwards to exclude him, and 
that too at a time when she was his pri- 
wher; to prevent this, he stitled his be- 
hefactress ! 

“The new king was desirous to unite 
the crown of Hungary to that of Naples. 

iis attempt cost him his life; and it was 
vecreed that two humiliated queens, who 
had been obliged to drop their sceptres 
at his feet, should cut the thread of his 
€X\istence, 
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“ Under Ladislaus, or Launcelot, and 
Joan II. vice no longer knew any ree 
straint, and the whole of the kingdom, 
following the example of these two sove- 
reigns, presented the most scandalous ex. 
ample of etleminacy and debauchery, 
Ladislaus readered hunself thrice master 
ot Rome; and although always victorious 
in combat, he was unable tu subdue any 
ene of his own passions. A despot, an 
Oppressor, sanguinary, and incontinent, 
he expired, exhausted as it were with 
picasures, amidst the transports of frenzy. 
Joan, his sister, and heir, became the 
Messalina of her ave. ‘This lascivious 
queen, that she might resign herself ev- 
tively to her passions, sent James de 
Bourbon, her husband, into France: and 
her unworthy lovers, on being released 
from this feeble constraint, fed on the 
tears and the blood of tie unhappy Ne- 
apolitans, ‘ 

“Tn 1414, Alphonso [. ascended the 
throne; his competitors were John d’An- 
jou, and René the Good: it was he who 
ouce more united the kingdom of Naples, 
to that of Sicily, from which it had been 
separated, for one hundred and sixty 
years. During that space of time, an- 
archy had entirely desolated that blood- 
stained island, and the history of the Si- 
cilians, during this period, is entirely des- 
titute of any interesting events. On the 
death of the magnanimous Alphonso, the 
inhabitants resumed their former cha- 
racter and conduct ; and their disorders, 
instead of being dimsnished, encreased 
duriag the reigns of Ferdinand I, Al- 
phonso LL. and Frederic. 

“ At length Charles VIIL. reviving the 
claiins of the house of Anjou, with equal 
rapidity subjected and relinquished Italy, 
and the kingdom of Naples; and with a 
handfui of gallant soldiers, re-entered his 
own kingdom, although opposed by an 
army fuur times superior to his own. 
Naples yielded to the efforts of Louis 
XE. and Frederic, the last king of that 
dynasty, in which the blood ot Arragon 
was united to that of France, amidst the 
swecthess of retirement, was taught to 
forget the lass of his throne. Tiis states 
were divided m 1505, between the French 
and the Spaniards; the latter partly by 
the policy of Ferdinand King of Arragon, 
and partly by the valour of Gonsalvo le 
Cordeva, chased their rivals from the 
kingdom of Naples, and declared thein- 
selves the sole possessors. 

“Then was at length beheld, what in 
all aves aud countries may be obtained, 
by the sage tirmness of a good governe 

’ nent, 
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ment, for the devils who inhabit the pa- 
radise of Ltaly, became angels. The two 
Sicilies, alter being shaken by so many 
revolutions, remamed in peace, under the 
domination of the viceroys of Spain, one 
of whom, the famous Duke d’Ossuna, 
made himself feared, resvected, and be- 
loved, at the sume time by the people. 
¢ During the reign of Philip LV. in 1665, 
a single spark produced an explosion in 
Naples, the inhabitants of which were 
discontented at the tax which the Duke 
D’Arcos had imposed on garden herbs 
and fruit. Aian of the lowest condition, 
starting from amidst the crowd, on this 
became, as if by instinct, at once chief 
and general of the popular party; and 
Mazaunicllo, from that moment, directed 
the movements of fifty thousand men, 
who flew to arms In consequence of a 
basket full of figs being insolently over- 
turned by the hand of an exciseman, 

“Tn a single instant, assassination be- 
came organized in the city; and it would 
be extremely dithcult to conceive an idea 
of the ridiculous, puerile, indecent, and 
sanguinary vengeance, to which the irri- 
tated populace delivered themselves up. 
The whole of the nobility and the trades- 
people trembled alike before the re. 
doubtable tisherman, who had become 
giddy im consequence of \is popularity, 
and who flattered himself with the most 
deceittul illusions. But the mob, during 
a moment of caprice, first overturned, 
and then broke this living idol, whom 
they dragged through the streets, and 
threw into the common sewer. On the 
very next day, after shedding a torrent of 
tears over their own victim, and reproach 
ing themselves for the excess of their 
cruelty, they conferred a magniticent fu- 
neral on Mazaniello, the pomp of which 
was heightened by the presence of all the 
clergy, who were forced tu attend in their 
robes. 

* At length, weary of their short-lived 
sovereignty, fatigued with the miseries 
ot a revolution, cured of that ardent fe- 
ver which had exhausted their strength, 
the whole of this tumultuous populace re- 
turned to their allegiance, notwithstand- 
ing the chivalrous prowess of the Duc dé 
Guise, who had thrown himself into Na- 
ples, and endeavoured to keep alive the 
fire of civil discord, in the hope of being 
able to procure acrown. He was unable 
even to manage Anneze, the new idol of 
the populace, who happened to be, to 
the tull, as haughty, and as jealous of 
power, as his predecessor. 

* This revolution, which proved rather 


wer rag —— Was followed | 
aa pros Beara Bes, ‘a = * - é 
fine country ‘and the N brat, ror thi 

y Neapolitans dry 
guished themselves, durine that nme 
by manners to the full as polished 
amiable, as any other civilized nation ., 
Europe. Phe arts and SCICNCES the 
flourished among a people, who, diysi. 
the remains of antiquity from the entrails 
of the earth, at length exhibited the 
spoils of the cities of Pompeia, and I 
culaneum, to astonished Europe, | 
riched themselves by uw NEW species uf ii. 
tere : ae : can ve ms is h Ge stead, 

WINS pas: SUCCESSION UD. 
der the domination of Charles IL. Son of 
Leopold, and the Emperor Charles VL 
the ‘lwo Sicilies were conquered in 173), 
by Don Carlos, who governed them with 
Sagacity, and a degree of goudness, truly 
paternal, He resigned the  sceptre t) 
Ferdinand LV his son, in 1759, in order ty 
rein over Spain. Such is the rapid skete) 
of the most signal events that have oc. 
curred in these two states, and they have 
been regularly traced without the omis 
sion of a single epoch, with an exception 
to the present alone.” 

Vhe reign of his present Majesty, in 
some respects, perhaps, may be cons 
dered as one of the most remarkable, 
The education of this Prince was ¢- 
tirely neglected ; and instead of beng 
brought up, so as to have a taste to 


We, 


Hd Che 


-state affairs, he soon distinguished hin- 


self vy a passion for the sports of the 
field. Hunting, shooting, and fish, 
became his sule delight, while Ins quecs 
governed the nation; and was, i her 
turn, supposed to be governed by her fa- 
vourites. The consequence is what might 
have been casily anticipated. Ils Ma- 
jesty has been twice driven from Naples; 
once by his own subjects, and another 
time by the French. He now reigns 
Sicily alone, where he is supporied by 
the generosity of the British _ 
whose squadrons protect his coasts, ane 
whose troups defend his person. i 
dinal Ruffo, who at a critical peri’ 
reconquered his kingdom, and, with a 
aid of an Englisi admiral, replaced - 
on his throne, did not long remam n ad 
vour; and the infraction o! the on 
capitulation with his own oT de 
nished all Europe. [t 1s evidently . 
interest of Great Britain, rernny ae 
protect the residue of his — had 
becoming a prey » ae h ,jstand 
long fixed his ambitious eye on the © 


» , e i ane 
of Sicily, and wished to re unite Xap 
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Naples once more, under a prince of bis 
own house. 

“ Histoire des Guerres des Gaulois 
et des Frangals en Italie,” &c. 5 vol. 8vo. 
_Hlistory of the Wars ot the Gauls, and 
the French in Italy, from the earliest Ac- 
counts to the present Times. By M, M. 
Jone, Sravan, XC. 

The French have decidedly evinced a 
mulitary genius, and are the first of the 
moderns who could be fairly cousidered 
ssan armed nation, Under the old mo- 
narchy—even in the best days of Louis 
\IV. the arts of peace were sedulously 
cultivated ; but now every thing assumes 
a warlike aspect, and the whole empire 
breathes threats and detiance. In the 
work before us, the carly exploits of 
the inhabitants of ancient Gaul in Italy 
are enumerated, while their late triumphs 
in the same quarter are brought’ tor- 
ward im such a manner as to flatter the 
vanity of the people, and stimulate them 
to new conquests, 

The tirst book presents a rapid picture 
of yeneral bistory,duriag a period ofabout 
ten centuries. For two hundred years, 
the Gauisare represented as menacing the 
existence of Rome itself, and for four, as 
repelling, breaking, or clanking with in- 
dignation, those very chains, which this 
sune ume, become mistress of nearly 
allthe habitable worid, had either threat- 
cned or imposed uponthem, At length, 
the very name of the Gauls was eclip- 
scd, but Rume herself became enfeebled, 
and the Roman empire crumbled into 
rus. “There was however this ditler- 
chce in their fate, that amidst their 
lulen state, still deriving their mame 
tom a large and celebrated city, the 
lomans transmitted it to the very barba- 
rains who came to subjugate them, while 
‘ie Gauls on the contrary, although al- 
"avs armed, and always formidable, first 
mivcd and then were confounded with 
the Franks, whose origin was similar, 
uid whose chiefs had delivered them 
tom that tyrannical yoke, which they 
tiways Lore with impatience.” 

Tracing effects up to their primitive 
flises, the author observes that the 
“ralty policy of Rome obtained so many 
riuphs over the Gauls, in consequence 
“t the divisions alone of that uation, 
Which ought to have been firmly united, 


) &@ sense of common interest, and of 


culimnon danger 

“a = a) ™ , ms 
They were destitute of chiefs, be- 
Calise they recoenised a thousand leaders ; 
, | ¥ Were destitute of discipline, for they 
bad the presumption to attempt tu supe 
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ply the want of it by bravery, without 
tacties, and almost without ATHIs, be- 
cause science alone huows how tu pro- 
fit by the lessons ot CApel lence : for ¢ va 
lightened Valour, is Oi the patrimony, 
ani the Appauage of civilized na- 
tions, 
eo how arrive at the period, when 
pe eas, and Bellovesius, the ne phews 
of one of the principal leaders of the 
Gauls, established two colonic s, Oohe ln 
Germany, the other on the borders of 
the Po, and the Adige. A violent re- 
sentment occasioned by the denial ot 
Justice, produced the tamous expedition 
of Brennus; for the Roman Senate hav- 
igs sent ambassadors to Clusium, then 
besieged by hin, the iwo babu offered 
their mediation. 

The Gallic chief having retorted their 
own arguments, and pleaded the cou. 
duct of Rome herself in his justification, 
the Fabu from umpires became enemies, 
and in direct violation of their public 
Characters, led the Clusians to batile. 
The senate not only refused to puash 
this infringement of the law of nations, 
but recompensed the violators, by nomi- 
nating them military tibunes. On this 
Brennus marched straight to Rome, 
where he remained during seven moutiis. 
According to Livy, he abandoned a con- 
quest which he was unable to retain, at 
the end of this period; but the author 
before us, chose rather to follow Po- 
lybius, who aflirms “ that the Romans 
sued for peace, and submitted to the 
terms which the Gauls were pleased to 
impose upon them.” 

M. Jube, who composed this portion 
of the work, observes, that it was the 
preference of the terest of one family, 
to the honor and satety of the common- 
wealth, which caused all the dangers snd 
humiliations of the Roman re pubic. 
Atter enumerating the bloody proserips 
tions of Svila, and the Traumvers, he ree 
marks, that “ the dictator Auguotus, 
was at yr uit pis to exciude from the 
camps, that ancient ove for ther coune- 
try, with’ which the soldiery had be th 
formerly penetrated that under dit, 
the national pride having 
mulitary prejudices ; heneel 
7 or those immortal traits 
and devotion, hich so 
nos 


given place to 
rtih it isan 
vain we search t 
of magnanipllyy— ' 
long illustrated the Roman legions, 
becume a mere militia, to which the ri 
cour of discipline hecame insupportable, 
and the tile of citizen an outrage. 

The Gauls are represente das ut gr at 
service to Cursar, during their civil war, 
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they having acquired his esteem by their 
heroic bravery: he himself is represented 
*“ as intoxicated with panegyrics aud 
success, disdaining the glory of restoring 
to Rome her ancient liberty; and pre- 
ferring the more perilous alternative of 
subjugating her freedom. This Julius” 
adds he “ received his death on the very 
steps of that throne, which a few cow. 
ardly adulators lad prepared for him. 
These too were the first to insult the 
memory of the hero, whose tablets were 
filled with maxims dear to every friend of 
liberty.” 

At length the excessive augmentation 
of the taxes under Tiberius, together 
with the pride of the magistrates deputed 
from Rome, and the atrocities commit. 
ted by the cruel generals of the cruel 
Vitellius, induced the Gauls once more 
to revolt. But after two campaigns, re- 
plete with military exploits, they stiil 
remained disunited by jealousy, and Ci- 
vilis was constrained to receive terms of 
peace from Vespasian, * who practised 
on the throne those virtues, which before 
his elevation he had appeared to dis- 
own.” 

“« During the space of two centuries” 
it is added, “ the intrigues of a debased 
senate, together with the caprice of a 
tumultuous soldiery, become strangers to 
the ancient discipline, had successively 
sold to, or ravished the power from 
twenty-seven emperors, the greater part 
of whom were incapable of exercising it; 
but even among these, humanity and 
philosophy take pleasure tn recounting 
the names of Titus, Trajan, Antoninus, 
and Marcus Aurelius. Of the sixty-three 
emperors “ho succeeded each other, 
from the time of Julius Cesar to the di- 
vision of the empire into eastern and 
western, no fewer than forty-seven pe- 
Tished by a violent death, most of them 
having been assassinated by their own 
guards. Philip, the first among them 
who professed christianity, was the son 
of a captain of robbers, and caused his 
immediate predecessor to be put to 
death.” 

While treating of the rciyn of Gahienus, 
the author quotes a letter from that em- 
peror, recommending to one of his gene- 
rals, not to remain content with exter- 
minating all those who had carried arms 
on the opposite side, but “ throughout 
every city to cut oft ali the males both 
young and old, and to spare no one who 

ad spoken ill of him. ‘ Kull.’ added 
he, ‘hew in pieces without pity. You 
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understand me. You are to do w 

know I] would do myself, 1 wi 

this to you with my own hand,’ 
“ A brave captain sent to Another oe 


hat You 
0 Wire 


— neral of Galienus, to advise him to bal 


quer with more prudence, and to rec 

lect that there was one to whon hs 
victories gave umbrage.” The ieee 
himself was assassinated in his camp mn 
two of his own officers, and deified alter 
his death, by that assembly of slaves 
who still called themselves the Roman s. 
nate. Dioclesian, whom the monks have 
so much calumuiated, and the fervcio.: 
Constantine, whom they have so inyc) 
celebrated, dismembered in succession, 
this colossal empire. Constantine gati 
ed by means of the Gauls, who wer 
then organized in the same manner as tig 
ancient Roman legions, a number of ac- 
vantages over the Franks, whose soldie:s. 
leaders, and kings, he delivered to be 
devoured by wild beasts. This barba:.- 
ty, great as it was, found apologists « 
his court, His flatterers compared tis 
labours to those of Hercules, while they 
were prodigal of bestowing the tite «' 
barbarians on the Franks. £0 great 
Constantine! exclaimed they, may you! 
enemies still hate vou, provided the 
continue to fear you.’ 

“ The arms of this nation were 
still employed to support the worst 0! 
human passions, and at the batile 
Mursa, although defeated by the unss!- 
fulness of the Emperor Magnentius, thes 
persevered in the combat, not being able 
to afford the incredible spectacle to tl 
universe of the soldiers of Gaul tuning 
their backs on an enemy! 

“ Under the celebrated Julian, 
Actius the famous general, they still up- 
held the empire against the redoubtab’¢ 
Franks. But Valentinian himself, havn2 
poniarded this very Aetius, the sole ae 
port of his failing fortunes, the bar i 
ans henceforth found no barniers (0 °F 
pose their inroads. The wreck and fe 
volution became general at this aor 
epoch, every thing changed 1s ed 
ance—-the government—the laws! " 
manners—the religion, and the lang” 
—the names of provinces—ot rive 
seas, were all replaced by ote oes 
Men themselves experienced ed 
says Machiavel, and they “ ae 
Peter and Matthew, insteat ° se 
and Pompey. After struggling je 
years longer against their ere a“ 
lated alike by fiscal qo ere the 
wars, and by intestine diso Gaul 


and 
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Gauls had now nothing but their name to 
se, and this also they lost, when they 

sere overpowered by the barbarians! 

fhe connexion between Italy, and 
Charles Martel, Pepin, Charlemagne, 
Huy Capet, Philip Augustus, Louis XI. 
Charles VILL. and Louis XIT. fill the re- 
mainder of the first volume; which 
javing been written previously to the 
usurpation of Bonaparte, 1s replete with 
principles favorable to liberty. It con- 
cludes with a picture of the human mind 
at this interesting epoch, 

The other four volumes, are conduc- 
ted by General Servan, the friend of the 
celebrated Madame Roland, on precisely 
the same plan. The second and third 
occupy the whole of the interval, until 
ihe death of Louts XV., and a picture of 
the seventeenth century, Lermunates the 
latter of these. 

The two last, however, are by far 
the most interesting. because they cun- 
tun the first authentic history of those 
campaigns which ended in the conquest 
of Ttaly, and the advancement of Boua- 
parte, The military rank of the listo- 
rian; the knowledge of the facts and the 
personages introduced by him, an ac- 
quamtauce with othcial documents, ad- 
ded to a knowledge of what occurred 
during his own administration, are all 
calculated to render him a fit person, to 
undertake such asubject. We of course 
however, must make allowances for the 
unpulse under which the account of the 
wars.in Italy was written, and the pre- 
sent deplorable state of the French press. 

Ileve follows a short account of the 
author, who has been always viewed 
with Jealousy by Bonaparte. 

Geucral Joseph Servan is descen- 


ded trom a noble parliamentary family of 


Dauphiné, and bis brother, who like 
his progenitors, had addicted himself to 
the study of the lasy, acquired great ce- 
lebrity ais advocate-ceneral of the Par- 
liament of Grenoble, Joseph, of whoin 
“¢e tow treat, received a liberal educa- 
a, and being resolved to dedicate 
‘mseit to the profession of arms, studied 
the iuitary art, as a branch of science, 
“nd acquired just notions relative to the 
theory of war. After this he became, 
"succession, an officer of infantry, and 
eigineers, 


. Having acquired considerable reputa- 
me - Was appointed to what was then 
“sidered as a very honourable situa- 


“on: that of governor to the King’s* pit- 


— 





* Louis XVi. 
vsTHiy Mac., No, 180, 
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ges : but as he had studied the history of 
the Ancient Republics, and attribated 
their virtues, their happiness, and their 
glory, to the free nature of their govern 
ment; he viewed with horror the desyo- 
tism that then prevailed in France, and, 
hike many other enlightened Frenchmen, 
panted for a change, but not tor such a 
change as has occurred. It is but little 
wonder therefore, that his conduct and 
his sentiments should have vive) ume 
brage, during the existence of a monar- 
chy, at one tune emiuently jealous of 
IMuovation ; he was accordingly distuis- 
sed tron his employment. . 

No sooner did the revolution take place, 
and the sentunents professed by Servan 
begin to triumph, than he was nomina- 
ted colonel of one of the regiments of 
national guards of Paris, and accuired 
the friendship of the Girondists. De- 
grave, who was at the head of the war 
departinent, having requested an assis- 
tant im 1792, Servan was recommended 
by Brissot, who had become ittached to 
him, in consequence of his principles, 
and particularly on account of a publica- 
tion writtea by him, and entithd “ Le 
Soldat Citoven,” (The Citizen-Soldier), 
which at once indicated zealous patriot- 
ism, and considerable talents. On the 
resignation of the minister in May, he 
suceceded him, notwithstanding a pers 
sonal aversion on the part of the king, 
who dissembled his repygnance. 

Soon after this, the menacing attitude 
assumed by the court of Vienna, deter 
mined some members of the govermnent 
of that dav. to recur to decisive mca. 
sures ; and Servan, without debating the 
subject at the council-bvard, propose d 
to the National Assembly, the formation 
of a camp of twenty thousand men, une 
der the walls of Paris, which was adopt- 
ed with enthusiasm. ‘fhus decree, tuye- 
ther with another for repressing the re- 
fractory clergy, 2s they were then called, 
proved exceedingly disagvecable to Louis 
XVI. who resulved to refuse his sanc- 
tion, without which they could not hay Q 
the force of law. Being determined 
however to temporize, his Majesty dc 
clined to deciare himseit on tins subject 
from day to dav, and atiength, after an 
interview between the qucen and Dumou- 
riez, Servan, Roland, and Clameres, 
But this event, added 
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were dismissed. | | 
not a little to the popularity of the 


nisters ; for tae asseinbiy decrecd ** that 
oe ~ . P . , ™ “her > a) r! > 
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rank of major-general, repaired to the 
camp of Soissons,’ where he remained 
unul the catastrophe of the 10th of Au- 
gust occurred ; and was recalled on the 
succeeding day, tu fill his former impor- 
tant situation. When the combined ar- 
mies invaded Champagne, he still re- 
mained at the head of the war-depart- 
ment, and was su zealous for the com- 
mon cause, that he and Roland pro- 
posed, in case the enemy should prove 
victorious, to retire with the assembly 
behind the Loire, in order to defend the 
southern departments, which at that time 
had manifested a warm attachment to 
the cause of liberty. 

But the determination of Danton and 
the Jacobins to defend and bury them- 
selves inthe rums of Paris, in addition 
to the temporary tirmness of Dumouriez, 
and the retreat of the allies, contributed 
not a little, in consequence of the ma- 
licious interpretation of their enemies, 
to throw suspicion on their firmness, and 
even on their patriotisin, so that Servan 
resicned on the Tith of October, 

ile however obtained the command of 
the army of the Western Pyrences, 
which he found in a state of diserga- 
Wzation; perceiving the necessity of 
discipline, before he encountered the 
enemy, he mtroduccd order and sub- 
ordination among the troops before he 
fed them to victory. Accordingly 
having restored regularity in the camp 
of Bidart, he advanced against, and cha- 
eed the Spaniards beyond the Bidassoa ; 
but immediately atler this expedition, 
which was the first brilliant cae achieved 
against the enemy, he was dismissed, 
conducted before a military commission 
at Lyons, in August 1795, and thence 
transferred to the Abbey, at Paris. 

Fortunately for Servan, he was totally 
forgotten by the ‘Terrorists, during his 
loug imprisonment, and having been 
lucky enough to survive thew overthrow, 
his hberty, property, and military rank, 
were restored to fim in September 1799, 
and he was employed to negociate a 
treaty of peace with Spain, m which he 
was however anticipated by MM. d’Yriarte. 

MISCELLANIES. 

“Nouveou Voyage eu Italie, et en 
Sicile,” &c.—New Travels into Italy, and 
Sicly, by MeCreeze Deresspr.—Vrom 
this work we shall extract an interesting 
passage, containing a description of Pom- 
pcia, wich appears to have been a fa- 
vourite subject with the author. 

[ have beheld,” says he, “ almost 
every thing remarkable that fialy pre- 
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sents to the eye ofa foreigner: T hors 
contemplated the Pantheon, Vero 
the Coliseum, and St. Peter's: ] “we 
visited Milan, Florence, Naples, Palerm,, 
Rome ; but what I desire most to see 
again, is Pompei. 
_“ Pompeia was nothing more than ‘ 
little city of Campania; itis but mall 
remnant of antiquity, and yet it js th 
most true, and the most affecting one in 
existence. It has not the least resep. 
blance to Herculancum, where inde 
nothing wonderful is to be found: jt js 
not like Rome, a new capital waich 
faces an ancient one; it ts in truth ay 
ancient town, the inhabitants of which 
appear to have fled but yesterday, But 
what do I say? The untortunates could 
not fly! The people of Hevculaneus, 
had nearly all of them an opportunity 
to escape from the lava which pursed 
them; but the ashes here, more rapid 
and more destructive, overwhelmed ina 
few moments all l'ompeia, together with 
the whole of its population. 

* Tlow could this city have been » 
long and so completely forgotten ? Scarce- 
ly were the ashes elevated a few tcet 
above the tops of the houses, What! 
bad its unhappy inhabitants no friends 
in any of the neighbouring villages «ho 
possessed courage enough to rescue them 
from that tomb where they were bured 
alive? Did not the government of tat 
day reeur to the means necesse'y [ut 
such a noble operation? | 

“ The great road that leads to ths 
place appears to he cut level with ” 
soil, On approaching it, one behulds a 
little elevation to the ich—it is Pompers, 
but Pompeia swallowed up; for but 3 
small portion of it has as yet been ore 
covered. Youdescend but a few lect, © 
enter acity built by the Romans; \ 
pass along the solitary streets; you 
hold the houses of the inhabitants~)" 
contemplate their paintings, ee . 
idea of their manners; there ” : 
single object that 1s not remarkable, 
single stone that is not miterestle. se 

“ The quarters of the soldiers urs ow 
sent themselves to the view, and 
possess a striking rescmblance U ‘ee 
cloisters. In diferent apartments i \ 
he found the mills that served for gin 
ing their corm; they are Inger 
have been engraved ina varie 
lections; but what 15 to be f 

we >» mporessiol 
where engraved, 1s the inp 1 
by the bones of a soldier; we SH rt 
the irons with which this unl 
mate: , ! nd at whe tne S. , 
wreich was JOund a erative» 
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eruption; the judges and the accused 
perished together ! 

«The street which has been excavated 
‘very narrow ; it is paved with the lava 
of Vesuvius. One still distinguishes the 
reaces of the wheels, traces which prove 
that the carriage-way was but four feet 
heoad. There are foot-paths three feet 
in breadth on each side, which proves 
‘histo be an ancient custom, and it Is 
one too good ever to be forgotten or 
omutted. 

«“ All the houses resemble each other: 
the vreatest and the smallest alike pos- 
sess an inner court, in the midst of which 
there is a bath. Most of them are adorn 
ed with columns, and the distribution of 
the chambers is equally simple and um- 
form. Atl are small; several are dest:- 
tute of windows, and receive no light 
but from the duor, ov an opening above 
it. If to this may be added, that the 
chambers in general are insulated, and 
do net communicate with each other, 
we shall have a just idea of the manner 
In Which the ancients were lodged, and 
must frankly declare, that even the poor 
AoOdY US Possess mowe Conveniences than 
tue rich among them. 

“ Another thing, which is also worthy 
of observation, ought not to be omitted 
here; and that is, that all the doors are 
extremely low ; and that unless the Ro- 
mans thought proper to bend their bodies 
every time they entered an apartment, it 
is evident that they were not so tall as we. 

“The Italian taste for paintings in 
fresco, is also to be found at Pompeia ; 
aid there are very few chambers indeed, 
ea the walls of which one does not find 
something of this kind. ‘They are ali be- 
low mediocrity in point of execution, and 
Only curious on account of the images 
Wuich they represent. Many of them 
exhibit mythological subjects, and serve 
‘i least tu prove-how umiversal--at-that 
period was the taste for those ingenious 
icuons, which triumph over the abuses 
to which they have been ‘subject, and 
which will for ever constitute the religion 
Of the arts, 

* Several shops are still distinguishable, 
and in one of them we find the print made 
by the cups, or small vases, on the marble 
which covers the counter. As a proof 
tow fond the ancients were of public 
Shows, we have only to observe, that two 
theatres have already been discovered in 
tue litle city of Pompeia. ‘The greater 
“ne is semi-circular, and its numerous 
“tats, ascending one above another, are 
+s out of the soil, It conveys that true 
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idea of the ancient theatres, for which we 
should search Herculancum in vaiu. But 
What antiqnaries most adinire, is a little 
temple dedicated to Isis, which at this 
day is in the most perfect preservation ; 
the opening under the spot, where the 
statue was piaced, iy still visible, and by 
means of this aperture the deity was 
probably enabled to vive answers. 

“The more One contemplates Pome 
peia, the more it 5 to be regretted that 
such a valuable discovery had not fallen 
into other and better hands. Although 
the French were in possession of Naples, 
12 1793, but tor a few months, vet the 
have left traces of their activity behind 
them which are still visible. They have 
now more time, and a better opportu. 
hity, so that great things may be expected 
from the present government. 

“ Que of the most interesting objec 
to be seen at Pompeia, is what the 
stranger generally views last: this is a 
country-house, or villa, at a little dis- 
tance trom the city. He arrives there, 
by ineans of a most agreeable road, which 
tends only to render, by contrast, the 
tomb into which he descends still more 
dreary.—Yes, I repeat the tomb! for 
this residence, although the roof be de- 
stroyed, still conveys, by means of its 
internal structure, a better idea of the 
dreary houses of autiquity, than any other 
I have vet beheld. The very garden is 
discovered, and the ponds and divisions 
are stil visible. 

“ At Pompeia, one may be said to ree 
side with the Romans, but here you may 
also walk with them. Here one stil 
mects with all the remnants of antiquity, 
and beholds the Amphore which were 
filled with a wine that no doubt had tts age 
aitested by the names of many consuls, 
One may behold—bui as for me, L could 
bebold nothing more, atter having tra- 
versed a subterraneous apartinent, m 
which twenty-seven dead bodics were 
found! It was there that the whole of 
an untortunate family had taken reluge ; 
it was there that they mm Valp (expect d 
that suecour which never arrived, and 
retained that hope which was finally 
blasted ; it was there that resounded the 
cries of terror, and the sighs of ago- 
ny; it was there that horror, hunger, and 
despair, inmolated their viciuns, The 
fiction of Ugolino vanishes before this 
frightful reality. Of twenty-seven human 
creatures, doubtless they were hot all 
equally vood, and ony worthy ot ke 
gret; but doubtless asso here nage ” 
foupd one virkuous Iman, yas Jartir® 
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friend, a fond mother, and innocent chil- 


drev;all the sentiments,the tenderest ties of 


humanity, were here rent asunder; amidst 
the darkness of night, and the screams of 
anguish, one old man, at least, the head 
of a family, uttered his last farewell in 
the hearing of a son who perhaps was in 
scarch of him, of a daughter who still 
supported him, and of all his generation, 
doomed to be extinguished along with 
himseli! 

** And yet, while I resigned myself to 
these reflexions which wrung my heart, 
while T contemplated in silence this thea- 
tre of destruction, the birds were singing 
above my head, Nature was clothed in 
her gayest garment, the sky was clear, 
the air serene, and even from the distant 
‘Vesuvius scarcely was perceived the issue 
of that smoke, which gently glided along 

gts dark flanks, after resting awhile on its 
tunaultuous top.” 

“ Maximes & Reflexions sur differens 
Sujets, de Morale & Politique,” &c.— 
Masiins and Reflexions on different Sub- 
jects, both Moral and Political, by M. 
de L*** 1 vol. 12mo. 

This is a singular kind of author; for, 
although a Frenchman, he proposes to 
exclude women from society, and to in- 
troduce new manners and new customs 
into the world. He attempts to found 
his system on the practice of the ancient 
Grecks, as well as of the eastern nations, 
and the great Scha-Abbas appears too a 
favourite with him, for no other reason 
than because he had married one widow, 
und at the same time purchased a hun- 
dred virgin slaves. 

Without combating, or further noticing 
his propositions, we shall here transcribe 
some of his maxims, which appear to be 
founded on an enlightened experience. 

1. ‘Lreat fortune as you would do a 
bad soil: do not disdain the harvest, 
however small it may prove. 

2. The events foreseen by intelligent 
minds generally occur: but fortune al- 
ways reserves two secrets, the epoch aud 
the means. 

3. Attracted by novelty, but still the 
slave of habit, man spends his life in 
desiring change, and at the same time he 
1s continually sighing after repose. 

4. fanueis a malady for which labour 
is the resuedy: pleasure is merely a pal- 

diative. ; 

©. Baseness always endeavours to de- 
g:ade that which on the part of men is 
tle most noble to confer, and the most 
fiexsunt to receive—well-merited praise. 

0. Your gicatest enemy is not always 

1 
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he to whom you may have done an yi 
otlice, for he may be generous: but i 
you have been offended by a coward . 
assured that he will ever attempt your 
destruction, for he is afraid of your re 
sentment, and fear never pardons, 

7. Virtue is the triumph of generosiy 
ovér interest, 

8. Honour is the offspring of courare 
and of vanity. 

9. Listen to counsel, and brave er. 
ticisimn. 

10. The great difficulty in education 
consists in keeping children under due 
submisston, without at the same time de- 
grading their characters, 

11. The spirit of domination is first 
disclosed im early infancy, it diminishes 
during youth, and never returns during 
old age, but along with its other weak. 
nesses. 

12. The self-love of fools is an excuse, 
but not a justification, for that of mev 
of sense, 

13. When by any accident flattery 
toes not succeed, it is not its fault, bui 
that of the flatterer. 

14. The pride of men of birth would 
be the most foolish and insupportabie 
species of vanity, were it not tor Ue 
pride of upstarts. 

15. My good friends, are you sure that 
ten years hence you will be uble to re- 
collect the names of all your prescnt 
friends? tw oe 

16. Fear and hope divide lite ; plea- 
sure and serrow occupy but a few mv- 
ments of it. 

17. What inconsistency! men are con: 
ducted even to death through fear. ; 

“ Tyaité de Mechanique Celeste. — 
A Treatise on Astronomy, by p.S. La 
Pracr, Member of the National Ins 
tute of France, and also one of the Coni- 
missioners of the Board of Longitudl 

After the great discoveries mate " 
the moderns in the sublime science 
astronomy, some one was wanting (0 a 
hibit, read, and comment on saan 
bours. La Place, a man fitted 1 : “ 
pot of view for such an underta “ 
has in these four volumes “— My 
and in part ably executed, the sats, 

His work 1s divided into ha adhe 
each part mto five —, F ciples, 
first, be lays down genera pl aa 
and from these deduces the “orem gras 
the primary planets, 5 produce the se 
vitation towards the Sun. ving the 
second treats of the laws by ~ regu 
primary and secondary planets ; 
lated. In 
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Tn this celebrated work, we not only 
jeara what has been achieved by other 
rugous men, such as Newton, De:artes, 
(iairant, Kuler, Mayer, Lagrange, Hal- 
ley, D’Alembert, Xe. but the author has 
aiso communicated his own researches 
relative to the theory of the Moon, in 
which be confirms the principles laid 
down by our illustrious countryman, in 
the first edition of the Principia. He has 
aiso elucidated the periodical inequalities 
of Jupiter and Saturn, and extricated 
modern philosophy from the dilemma in- 
to which it had been thrown by some 
recent discoveries. 

The phenomenon of the Tides, is a 
subject that has engaged the especial at- 
reation of the French astronomer, and 
the theory here given has heen strength- 
ened by observations made at the port of 
Brest, a place admirably calculated by 
nature tur observatious of this kind, We 
accordingly fiad : 

1. That there is an exact coincidence 
between the laws by winch the Tides 
dumiish from their maximum at the full 
aid change of the Moon, to their minis 
mum at the first and third quarters. 

2. It appears also, by actual experi- 
ment, that the heights of the Tides at 
their maximum pear the equinox, is to 
their height (provided similar occurrences 
take place) at the solstices, nearly as the 
square of the radius to the square of the 
co-sine of the declination of the Sun at 
the solstice. 

3. That the influence of the Moon on 
the Tides, increases as the cube of her 
parallax. 

4. That the retardation of the Tides, 
irom one day to another, agrees equally 
well with both theory and practice. 

Que of the most curious, as well as 
Most igarned parts of the present work, 
is dedicated to an enquiry relative to the 
slubility of the sea; and—La Place is 
clearly of opinion, that the equilibrium 
fas always been, and must necessarily be 
, preserved, as to render any of those 
Changes, hinted at by some philosophers, 
"possible, at least so far as this may 
Have been considered a primary cause. 

the precise figure of the earth, which 
Newton long since determined, engages 
e parucular attention of the author, 
and the fitth book is devoted to the pre- 
“ession of the equinoxes. D’Alembert 
Was the first to solve this grand and in- 
and Berube by means of equations, 

“al a een followed by Simpson, and 
todden 7 aswell as by La Place, who bas 

4 1@ samme ground again, although 
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somewhat in a_ different track. The 
vrand deductions, appear to be precisely 
the same, but others of an Inferior, al- 
though interesting kind, are also intro- 
duced, It is proved that the | henomena 
of the procession and mutation, are and 
must be precisely the same, as if the 
whole of our planet were one solid mass 
while neither the currents in the s a. 
the rivers running into it, nor trade winds 
agitating its surface in a particular dip 
rection, can have any eifect in alter- 
ing the earth’s rotation on its axis. So 
certain and regular is this law, that even 
earthquakes theinselves cannot shake it, 
We learn also, that the density of the 
earth increases from the circumference 
towards the centre, that it is an elliptic 
spheroid, and that its compression at the 
poles, is between the limits of -ty and 
shy pare of the radius of che equator, 

The eighth book is dedicated to the 
secondary planets, particularly the ss- 
tellites of Jupiter, which have astonished 


and puzzled wany astronomers on ac- 


count of the guickuess of their revolu- 
tlulis, during ihe comparatiycly shore 
period In which thes buve boen known 
lo us. Bradley was one of the first to 
discover the periodical oyster Of tin r 
inequalities. 

In book IX. the very intcresting suliye c? 
of comets is treated oi, and a place 
points out the methods of determining 
their orbits, and also the effeets produced 
on them, whea they come wathin the 
ranve of the attraction of any of the 
planets. It ison this occasion that he 
collects all his learmag, and emplovs all 
his wenius, to desertbe, calculate, and 
demonstrate the laws by which thse 
erratic bodics are governed, 

He also displays great skill and re- 
search in the next book, particularly 
while treating ef refraction. He then 
tries to determine the euyle of the ray of 
light, which in its progress trom the sun, 
enters the earth’s atmosphere, and takes 
a new direction, through a denser me- 
diuin, as it approaches towards the earth, 

The “Celestial Mechanism,” of La 
Place, has attained a high celebrity oa 
the continent, and cannot tail to be read 
and admired in this country, by all those 
who are capable of relishing its merits, 
estimating the ingenuity of the author, 
or fuliowing him in las nice and dithculc 


calculations. | i 
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The history of ancient nations, so in- 
teresting on account of them polincal 
aid religious establishments, would be 
still more so, we are here told, were we to 
call ia to our assistenee those monuments 
of art, whicli time has respected. With 
this torch in our hands, we should be 
enabled to pierce through the darkness 
which the defects, or contradictions of 
ancient authors have preduced, relative 
toathousand huportant points. Lvery 
one knows what ht has been thrown on 
the art of war among the Roinans, by 
Folavd, in consequence of his studying 
the monuments of antiquity. Hommel 
bas explamed several chapters of the 
Roman laws, by means of ancient coins, 
while Spanheun, has shewn that this 
speeles of knowledge is susceptible of a 
still more general use. 

It is at the sight of the ancient speci- 
mens of architecture, scalpture, painting, 
medals, and pottery, that taste is form. 
ed, the genius of the artist is aroused, 
aud his emulation becomes whetted. 
Sulzer, Mengs, and Winkelmann,ought to 
be consulted on these subjects. 

But it ismore esyecially at the sight of 
the heroes of antiquity, that the courage 
of vreat minds will be inflamed, and they 
will become stunulatced with the desire to 
hnitate them. Noble actions will always 
fiug congenial souls ready to applaud; 
abe friends of the social virtues, the lovers 
and defenders of liberty, will there beho!d 
them models. 

Monuments may be distinguished into 
five classes, the first of which consist of 
edifices, the second of the works of sculp- 
tare and painting; the third, inseriptions 
and manuscripts; the fourth, medals ; 
the fifth, vases and instrements, 

The monuments of architecture, whe- 
ther yet standing or mi rulis, serve to ex- 
hibit the taste, and instruct us relative to 
the customs ef nations. We find temples 
@nd tombs among the Egyptians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Goths. Egypt 
stili contains obelisks and pyramids; the 
Grecks and Romans have lett us theatres, 
hyppodromes, circuses, amphitheatres, 
triumphal arches,  histerical columns, 
aqueducts, jot and cold baths, and roads 
furnished with stones at the end of every 
mile; these attest the grandeur and in- 
dustry of the Romans. 

The diticrent buildings still remaining, 
aunoance that the Egyptians and Per- 
fans affected the marvellous, and en- 
deavoured to astonish posterity; that 
among tue Grecks of the early aves, 


greater attention was paid to So}: 
and simplienty, than to elegance: rena 
charining orders of architects — 
their a iatc ciutecture, with 
iY appropriate proportions and deo. 
ratios, were invented successively jy 
the Greeks; that the Romans, have wi 
very little variation, confined themselve 
entirely to the discoveries of the latter 
that this specics ot beauty was unknowns 
to the Gauls, while the Goths, or Ge-. 
mais, vented for themselves Q System 
of architecture, diferent from any species 
before known. On this article, Vir 
vius, as translated by Perrault, Felibien, 
and Winkelmana, may be consulted, 

The works of sculpture, of which wre: 
numbers yet remain IN OUP possession, 
represent the images of divinities and 
illustrious mens; of ceremonies sacred and 
profane; remarkable facts aud events: 
und traces of philosophy. There sti 
exist a great number of statues, busts, 
alto aud basso relievos in stone, marble, 
metal, and earth; either confined to tie 
Spots they were destined to ornament, or 
collected in the cabinets of the curious. 
Perricr, Bartoli, Maffei, Winkelmann, 
and others, have published them; Wes. 
wood and Bentiey have succeeded wo. 
derfully in this kind of figures, which they 
have imitated in porcelain, biscuit, and 
plaster. 

The ancient paintings, both in fresco 
and water colours, are also very instruc: 
tive, Their number has been greaty 
augmented since the discovery of le 
culaneum., . 

What a prodigious number of engrarea 
stones, both in cameo and intaglio, ek 
hibit the skill of ancient masters! Na- 
riette, Matiei, Stosch, Ficorou, and many 
others have published copies of ten. 
Bat what auginents the enjoyment, i Ue 
consideration that they are imitated fn 
clay, and that the casts are multiplie? ” 
pleasure in suiphur, plaster, and oa 
materiais. The charming colleerions . 
red sulphurs of Italy are well known, a 
are also the white Casts by Lipperts, an 
tie black ones by Wedgwood - 
Bentley. _— 

“The works in Mosaic, 1 —. 
of painting, also merit the Felnett 
of the curious. Ciampi, er ty 
aud Foageroux de Bondaro), oie o! 
be consulted respecung this spec 
monuments. 

In other respects, t] 
fancy have been nearly t! 
where; but it was the Gree 
carried then to perfection: 
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sare indebted for all the m aster-pieces, 
hic h excite the adinivation of the con- 
olssCUre 
The most Ancient specimens of wri- 
ting are those which are to be met with 
wi sacred or hieroglyphical characters on 
the edifices and idols of the Eyyptuns, 
ond the narrow fillets: which envelope 
ceir coins. ‘The ruins of Persepolis con- 
tan Persian inscriptions, whieh have not 
jntherto been decyphercd. The Etruscan 
monuments also present us with very 
ancicnt ones 1a the language of that coun. 
trv. There are some in Phenician. But 
none are more abundant than the Greek 
and Ruman inscriptions, which designate 
aimost every edilice and work, more espe- 
cially, at they appertaiaed to the public. 
They are to ‘be found on common and 
precious stones; and marble and bronze. 
Writtags preserved on the papyrus of 
Feypt, on bark, and on parchment, do 
not go so far back as the Christian 
wra: the rolls of the Herculaneum are, 
however, an exception to thisrule. ‘The 
Merovingian, Lombard, Saxon, and Maso- 
gothic writings appertain to the time of 
the tallof the Western empire. The most 
ancient of the Chinese, as it 1s pre- 
tended, go as far back as the seveith 
century, The Runic strains of the 
northern nations are less ancient. The 
Witig-paimting of Mexico is not long an- 
ierlor to the discovery of that country. 
(sruter has edited a collection of Ro- 
ian inscriptions in a very convenient 
fur, tcinesius, Fabretti, Gori, and 
oth ers, have followed his example. Sca- 
ver has also preserved the same order, 
lt bis Index to Grater. Flectwood has 
selected a Variety of interesting ierip- 
Guns. Bonada, Perretius, and Barman, 
have collected such as are in verse. 
Pron find medals of gold, silver, and 
nze, struck- by the Phenicians, Car- 
winians, Etruscans, Greeks, Hebrews, 
MATS, Arabians, Celts, Britons, Goths, 
Aiielu-Saxons, Franks, Ke. In -hese 
We in: \V distineui ish the lead, field, le- 
geud, exe rgue. Attention is paid to the 
t rites they represent. Inthe cabinets, 
the different metals are separates 5 the 
Medallions form a particular class. ‘The 
‘Nees are divided into great, middle, 
and smail. Before Gessner, no one con- 
on —_ the idea of a numismatic col- 
*“eGon of all the nations of anuquity. 
, ite Vases, and, in short, the instru 
kets, both sacred and profane, whether 
they _ marble, glass, or earth, all 
"kad Xamination, Some grand vases, 
entirely uut of precivus stones, 


t 
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are sull in existence. Of those corn. 
posed of clay, tlie Etruscan are the m t 
remarkable, 

The en i\ ry after, and examination of 
all these kinds of InouuUmMeEnNnts, ought te re 
accompanied witha great deal of cirenn- 
specuion, without which one is liable te 
Le deccived every justant: for, to say 
nothing of the charming remains of ante 
quitv, whieh the indiiter nee ot the age 
has pernatted to fallinto ruins, others are 
changed, alicred, and counterteited. ‘T he 
antiquary, thercfore, stands in need of a 
certain degree of discernment, a certain 
degree of tinesse in the fee ag as it were, 
In “order to distinguish authentic pieces 
from those which are false or altered. 
He ought still more to be on Ins guard, 
avuinst those figures which exiitne bad 
representations of monuments: as alyo 
against rash explanations, which fre 
quently have no other foundation than in 
the imagination, or ignorance of aue 
thors, 

There are certain monuments which 
perish from mere antiquity. Every cis 
mate is not adapted to their preserva- 
tion, and the powerful action of the ele- 
ments on such bodies is sufficiently 
known, In Eng'and, the marble resolves 
itself into air ; thence the famous 
Pavian marbles are no longer legible. Aw 
inscription, discovered at Strasburg in 
1766, and engraved in the Museum 
Schoepfini, is now effaced from the stone 
whic h it adorned, im consequence of its 
dling otf by deer os. Lhe murmmies ia 
Egypt, atter resisting the air during whole 
ages, at leneth become rotten. It bes 
longs to engraving and typography, to 
; erpetuate the memory of stualar monu- 

Inents ; bat there ave others which are 
destt ved by malice, Ignorance, avarice, 
heglbzence, or even by = means ite 
tens tr: ied for their preservati 

1 ‘he pretended niaronse “a “ St. Mark, 
at Venice, 3s rotting ut COMsSC quence a 
thie hater midity ot ion pp! Ince where it is 
kept. Tbe charming remains of some 
of ihe ane jent figures of bio it, found 
M0 LIerculaneum, have be cu melted. 
Moriconi’s varnish bas desyoyed sever a 
fine pictures, procuy ed with great pains 
and di ticulty. Gold and silver med - 
prec tous on inany accounts, bave otter 
heen put into the cruc ible, mic hs ly for 
the si — of the metal. Pere Sicard caused 
whole rellg of writings, discovered i 
Ezypt, to be destros ted, The plocee 
a arimes ot Metz is pave d wi ith a tine Mo- 
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saic, dug up during the latter part of 
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Listory of that City, while the revolu- 
tionary fanaticism of our own times pro- 
duced a variety of ravages. One ought 
to be a Vandal, of an Ostrogoth, not to 
be heart-sick at the report formerly made 
by Gregoire on that subject. 

Monuments are trequently altered. 
The changes made some years since in 
the Pautheon of Rome, are not advan- 
tageous to it. ‘Those who restore broken 
aud mutilated statues, and adjust the 
fragments or the attributes, often change 
the very nature of them. Cassanova and 
Winkelmann, who reproach Cavaceppi 
with this, produce many examples of it. 
The statues and figeres of bronze and me- 
dals lose in the fire that precious varnish, 
which is the guarantee of their antiquity, 
when ignorant possessors pretend to clean 
and polish them. Medals are exposed to 
many frauds. The head, reverse, and 
legeud, are all changed. Othos, Perti- 
naxes, Gordians, are created at pleasure. 
I myself possess an Otho, with a reverse 
of ‘Vitus. Modern hands hare affixed 
false names of engravers to ancient gems, 
Pichler has placed the name of Diosco- 
rides on a stone representing Caligula, 
The name of Lysippus has been en- 
graved on the [Hercules of Florence. 

Nothing is more frequent than coun- 
terfeit and false monuments. The me- 
dals fabricated by John Cavin of Padua, 
Cogornier Laurent of Parma, Dervien, 
&c. are well known, Several medals 
published by Golz, have been suspected 
by the antiquaries ; however, as the col- 
lection made by that learned man was 
Jost in its passage across the channel, it 
is difficult to decide on this subject. ‘Tlie 
naumachia oF Verona in Panvinius, the 
theatre of Autun in Montfarcon, are tic- 
titious. ‘That learned man was also de- 
ceived by the figure of Cybele, given by 
Ligori; and by the divinities of Brescia, 
drawn from Rossi. The Hercules, sketch- 
ed by De Llooghe, misied both Gargon 
and Keyssier, ‘Phe Cupid-keybearer, in 
Monttaucon, appears suspicious to Cas- 
sanova. Joseph Guerra has counter- 
feited the paintings of Herculaneum; and 
P. Fondi, Etruscan vases. It is to be 
observed, however, that medals, con- 
cerning the existence of which the great. 
est doubts were ounce entertained, have 
been discovered afterwards. The cabi- 
uct of the late duchess dowager of Port- 
land contained several of these. 

It happens also, that real monuments 
are badly represented, It is thus that 
Struys and Serlio have given false plans, 

aud lictitious designs of the ruins of Per- 
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sepolis ; Laurus, of the ancient 
Rome; Da Costa, of the 
of Capua ; Aeneas Vicus, of that of \ 
rona.  Picart has d P ot Ve. 
. : 1S drawn trom his OW 
Imagination the statue of Memnon, think. 
ing that the original was no lonver 
existence. Rollin speaks of the states 
of Laocoon, as if it also h 
and in Dryden’s Virgil that statue r 
badly designed. On an ancient S101 
which represents the murder of Poy. 
ene, Gravelle has converted the Psyche 
into anurn, Ln the place of the Taurro. 
bolium, towards the extremity of tle 
triumphal arch of Susa, we discoyey 
Aaron sacrificing, in Moetjen’s plate. 
Many others have forged the fivures of 
ancient divinities, instead of retainin: 
those which the monuments present. 

Into how many reveries have those 
fallen who pretend to explain the remains 
of antiquity? According to Cardinal Ba. 
ronius, an Isis has been mistaken for the 
holy Virgin. A Prefectus Viarun, o 
superintendant of the high-ways, has been 
metamorphosed in Spain, ito a St. Via 
rus, as Mabillon attests, Engraved 
stones which bore a relation to the hist: 
ry of the Roman Emperors and their apo 
theosis, were formerly dispiayed among 
the relics. An inscription in honour ot 
Hlercules, under the name of Sermo saicus 
Deus fidius, made some believe that die 
vine honours had been offered to Simon 
the magician. Monconnys has mistake 
the sphinx near the pyramids of Egy", 
for a hyena. Winkelmann has detected 
several similar errors; amoug others, 
that of Bellori, who imagined he discetii 
ed the expedition of the Emperor Gaie 
nus into the East, while Monttaucon 
beheld the intrigues of Mars and Vents, 
in amarble, which exhibits the marnc,© 
of Peleus and Thetis. On anurnin the 
Barbarini palace, Beger discovered A’ 
cestus devoting himself for Admet' 
whereas it in reality represcnted ine 
tory of Protesilaus, and Laodam'. 
The names of the engravers on preci?’ 

ieee istaken for tissc vt 

stones, were long mista Teche 
the personages they represented. r 
sen was the first to give the vee “- 
nation of the inscription on te ag? 
ded pulpit of St. Paul at A 2 ee 
much have some been deceived - -e 
to the Runic monuments, that thes ol 
pretend to find las, te 3 
Noah, and Sedom and Gome 
them. 

In regard to the explat 
nothing is more singular wee his exp 
of father Harduin; wiiness 


amphithea:, 


ad been Lust: 
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ration of mets 


han the revere 
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con of the Isis Faria. The Col. nem. of 
‘he medal of Nimes was formerly ex- 
siained hy Coluber Nemausensis,. or by 
Colligavit nemo. I he globe placed onan 
aitar, in a piece of money, struck du- 
rng the reign of Constantine, appeared 
to Peiresc, to designate the sacrifice of 
the mass. J. G. Koch pretends that 
the Samaritan are ancient Egyptian 
medals, adorned with | hieroglyphics, 
and he puzzles his brain in order to ex- 
plain che legends by means of the Ara- 
bics Desearrier imagines the prow 
of the vessel on the Roman as to bea 
slough, 

“What has been already said, is sufi- 
cient in my opinion to exhibit the ad- 
vantages which may be reaped from the 
ecudvofantiquity, ‘The ditierent monu- 
meats helonging to the same country, 
will serve to determine the particulars of 
many remarkable events; to distingursh 
the cemus and the taste of those nations 
who have been in possession of it, and 
to establish the epochs of the imfancey, 
progress, and dechne, of the arts. In 
xypt the pyramids, the obelisks, the 
remains of ancient temples, and other 
monuments of a similar nature, will fur- 
nish an apology for Herodotus, who has 
been accused of fiction. They teach us 
also that the Egyptian nation was ad- 
dicted to labour, that it possessed a 
siowledge of mechanics, whatever Lin- 
xuet may have said to the contrary, and 
that it was firmly persuaded of the 
inmortality of the soul. Other build- 
ings of that country demonstrate, that it 
was under the dominion both of the 
Grecksand Arabians. 

“ic is thus that monuments are the gua- 
ruutees of the veracity of lustory: the co- 
lun erected at Rome in honour of ‘Tra- 


, a . 
J’, wuen compared with the medals of 


that emperor, attest his two expeditions 
ity Dacia; they also exhibit to us-a pa- 
tern of the sculpture of that period. The 
‘lew ot the theatres and amphitheatres 
eserved even in aur own time, inform 
Us relative to the nature of the vames, 
“ere performed. The barbarity of the 
hations who have trodden under their 
eet the Western empire, cannot be bet- 
‘er proved, than by the loss of the fine arts, 
SiC of the vood taste occasioned by them. 
works of sculpture, paintings, me- 
and engraved stones, present us 
ba the hgures of the divinities adored 
Ag yee nations 5 they instruct us re- 
» their priests, their worship, 
"siines ; they inform us of the series 
hate Cemtes and kings by whom they 
Rasen foverned ; they serve to tx 
mis ALULY Mac., Nu. 180, 


lje 
Vals 
With, 


bie 
Of 


the epochs of the foundation of emptres, 
nations, and cities’; they teach us their 
Miitary usages : 


" thes make us ma qQuainte 
ed with t 


1 he dresses of nations - many 
Ohjects are better detailed, and more 
amply explained nother Inscriptions 
tha elsew licre : they Contam laws 
edicts, treaties of peace and all nce: 
m short they are the monuments wich 
have aided the erities to restore to the 
ancient authors their primitive simple 
City, 

_ “Le Petit Magasin des Dames.” 
‘he Ladies Litth Magazine, for 1808 
Il vol. 18mo.- We have hefore notreed 
this annual collection of poetry, lone 
mo's, we. Some verses by Mrs. Men- 
taguc, here called mi Lady Mh 

find a place in this collection, which we 
Chielly invention on account of the metro 
pretixed to it,  intimating that a woman 


love ane (tlie 


of taste, and talents, will 
cate her daughters better than if she 
were Gest tute ofsuch enalfe ations, We 
think the sentiment, cannot be too often 
repeated, or too frequently meulcated, 


£; grape pom 
«© Une mere dans sa famille, 
Avec du gout et des talens, 
Iin aimera mieux ses enfans, 
En élevera,mieux ses filles.” 

‘Te Glaneur :’--The Gleaner. 4 
vols. 8vo. ‘Thts work, consists of a mis- 
ecliancous collection in verse and prose, 
The first article we shall mention, 1s en- 
titled, “ Observations on the Letters of 
Madame du Chatelet.”  * These letters 
(we are told), cannot tail to render Ma- 
dame de Chatelet beloved; she never 
thinks of being Wilty, but what Is title 
nitely better, she is always just. In ad- 
dition to this, our fair author franh ly de- 
velopes her heart, displays a mind, at 
once strong and generous, mixed, pere 
haps, with a little pride; but it is the 
ide of one who has been caressed and 
Hattered. ler letters are rot only well 
written, bat actually the best of their 
Lind. All the phrases are energetic, re- 
plece with passion, | and yet extremely 
neglivent in point of expression ; Thence 
there results a peculiar kind ef charm, 
which does not arise out of style, -“ - 
though her words be someumnes naan 
arranged, yet her thoughts are = nate 
ral, and animated, and so amia wes — 
it they had been more correct, 


one feels : 
proved less intere 


that they would have 


Costin’. tag aaa 
“ [tis extremely difacult to con:ev a 


of these letters, tor ub a compa 
made between thea and those 
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of Madame de Sevigné, both will suffer. 
The correspondence of Madame de Se- 
vigné displays infinite art, and all this 
artis employed in its own concealment; 
that of Madame du Chatelet on the 
other hand, exhibits a mind open and 
honourable, which is cager to say, and 
to avow any thing. Nothing is foreseen, 

repared, or thought of beforehand. It 
is doubtful, indeed, whether this lady 
ever re-peruscd her letters, as she 
umev be saul to speak, rather than to write. 


Gifted with an extraordinary degree of 


eloquence, this eloquence never display- 
ed itself, unless when an object worthy 
of it, occurred. To a taste forglory, she 
added a simplicity, which rarely accom- 
panies it. No female was ever more 
learned, and yet no one seemed to be 
Jess desirous of the appellation of a Su- 
cante, She never conversed relative to 
the sciences, but in the company of those, 
who she thought could instruct her, and 
never once spoke for the purpose of being 
remarked, ' 

* Madame du Chatelet was acquaint- 
ed with the Latin, the Enelish, aud the 
Italian languages, and some fragments of 
a translation of Virgil, by her, are still 
in existence. 


branches of mathematics, as well as 


physics. She commented both on Leib- 


~ 


nitzand Newton. Her memoir relative to 
the nature of fire, oltained high eulogiums 
from the Academy of Sciences; her work 
entitled ‘* Fnstitutions de Physique ;” 
ber Analysis of the Philosophy of Le:b- 
nitz, her Dispute with Mairan, together 
with her work on the Principles of the 
Newtonian Philosophy, seemed calcula- 
ted to occupy a whole life ; but she found 
time for all, even for the most frivolous 
occupations. In tine, she loved ali the 
pleasures of society, as much as those 
persons did, who occupied their minds 
with nothing else. 

“ Fontenelle one day said, § T have 
attained ninety years of age, and am a 
Frenchman; notwithstanding which, I 
have never ouce attempted to cast ile 
slightest ridicule an any thing that had 
the appearance of virtue.” In imitation 
ot this, Madome de Chatelet was accus- 
tomed tu exclaim: ¢T have never, God 
be praised, attcmpted the slightest ridi- 
cule against any thing that exhibited 
the appearance of pleasure;’ and this 
MAvIng, uppears to me, truly to depict 
the character of its author. 

** Voltaire was greatly indebted to this 
lade, whose iudluence over bis composti- 
hous was peculiarly fortanate.  Ilis in- 
Neicy with Madame de Chatele: enno- 


She studied the higher , 
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bled and aggrandized his j 
please this illustrious trie 
us, according to his own 
of a Vigorous Cast; he conferred yn hig 
work a certain nobleness 9 
strength, and clevation, not to be found 
TT those which he published either before 
or after the epoch alluded to. It wa, 
while iu company with Madame de Ch». 
telet, it was at her house at Cirey, that 
he composed Le Siecle de Louis XIV. 
Merope, Alzive, Mahomet, Les Epitees 
Morales, and many other works, the 
beauties of which are universally alloy. 
cd. Lt was then also, that he displace 
most prudence and sagacity in his wy 
tings—is it then unreasonable to aiirm, 
that if Voltaire, as it was once supposed, 
and beped, had concluded his career wis 
der the eye of Madame de Chatelet; 
that he would not at a remoter perivd, 
have fallen into those errors, which d) 
so much injury to his memory, and which 
may have enteebled the elects of those 
Uuportant truths, disclosed by him. 

“The trath, indeed, of this observation 
iSproved by all the letters of Madame le 
CHiatelet, and one ts greatly pleased with 
let, when, alluding to the Pucelledvr- 
leans, she observes: 

‘©. have written a thundernzy leiter 
on this subject; but it will be so long 
before this reaches hun, that the mavs- 
script may have been sent to the printers 
‘[ trankly avow to you,’ adds she to 
her correspondent, § that I cannot re- 
frain from sighing at my lot,’ when I see 
how caieless he is of my tranquil tye | 
will spend my whole life, in combate; 
against him, for his own sake, withost 
being able to succeed, and shail neve! 
cease to tremble for him, and equally ty 
lament his faults, and his abseace. 
Such in fine is my destiny, and yet t 
account it more fortunate, thau if it 4a! 
been more happy.’ 

On the * die of the Count de 
Hordt, aad the Count de Bonneva 

The author, in criticising Wiese 6 “a 
is at great pains to prove ihiict they O42" 
not to have heen republished. - 

& A grand epoch,” says he, “reps 
with ureat events, 1s for historians, . ‘A 
Rome is for those painters whi are va 
sirous to form themselves alter ices 
models. ‘The historian, who, after ap, 
beheld thase great epochs, te ree — 
which ‘will astonish posterity, gr 
acquire that masculine and pra gn nee 
plicity, that dignity of toue, wr yaar 
precision, aad that rapid st ito 
app rtains to this species of coms 
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write on other subjects. A style without 
luttiness, and without warmth, provided 
itbe sage, and correct, is still of use for 
pany other purposes. 

“fet not this historian undertake to 

speak of times too near to his own. A 
grand epoch, lke that which we have 
recently witnessed, is equally counected 
with the pust, as with the future. The 
historical cucle of remarkable, and al- 
inost contemporary, events, 1s considera- 
bly enlarged, and it will no longer be 
possible to speak of Charles SUL, and 
Frederic the Great, in the same manner, 
as betore that immense revolution in Eu- 
rope, which, by appearing as the com- 
mencement of a new history, demands 
ther historians. 

“ But, (say M. M. Borelly and Guyot 
Desherbicrs, the editers of the works al- 
luded to,) ‘ we do not pretend to write 
any thing else but Memoirs, and why 
theretore would you altack us as his- 
toriaus?—=Memuirs, I contess, precede 
history ; but why should you dash history 
Hite memos ? 

Aiter this introduction, the author at- 
tacks the Life of the Count de Hordt, 
lately written by M. Borelly, and ob- 
serves. that it is ridicu lous, because the 
Count’s father had served under Charles 
AI. that all the revolutions of Sweden 
should on this account be detailed in 
Tevaiar order. In respect to hunself, as 
a muilite ary inan, he never served but ina 
subordinate ¢ apacity; and asa politician, 
he was never entrusted with any diplo- 
matic mission of the least conse: puUeNce 
by 3 ‘rederic the Great. 

Sull greater severity is used in respect 
ty ‘jn Memoirs of the Count de Bon- 
heval: 

“Twish to be informed of the motive,” 
RVs he, “ for reprinth: iy these memoirs. 
OF what uti ihity ean it be? What is it that 
it will teach us? M. de Bonneval was a 
rood officer, but he never performed any 
vreat exploits, and he had no mftaence 
Whatsoever over the events that occurred 
during his own time. If he possessed 
vy great military talents, he must be 
aiowed tw have employed them to very 
little purpose, Ile was a fool-hardy man, 
Without prudence, without conduct, and 
Who bad nothing eminent in his charac- 
te ', Couraze alone excepted. He foughe 
well, acted badly, reasoned wrong, and, 
were it not for dis numerous toibles, 
would have long since been forgotten. 


Als Yays morose, co ntinua! ily discontented 


with the king, with the ministers, with 
all the world, and with himself, he spent 
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his whule life in complaining of the pre- 
tended injustice which he had constanthy 
experienced, Nothing could satisty him, 
and if the staff of amurshal ot F rance had 
becn conferred upon him, he would have 
deemed it tou little. Ile writes im the 
style of a captain of Cossacks, while his 
love-adventures resemble those of a Pan. 
dour. 

** Fhis conduct at Cosmo, im respect to 
a jealous busband, was abominable; and 
if any other oficer were to behave m so 
Intamous a manner, be ought to be turned 
out of bis regnnent. Bet, even if all 
these despicable aneedcies of him were 
truemand J do not beleve them to be 
so—tor what good purpose are they now 
reproduced? Can one present the Life of 
M. de Bonneval asa model to mylitary 
men? What has he achieved? Ile was 
brave—-and where is the common soldier 
who is not soe—TIs he to be considered 
as a friend to bis native country? He 
abandoned if.—As a tricnd to his go- 
vernment? His whole hte us but one con- 
tinued revolti—As one who respected 
religion? He apostatised.—As attached 
to his friends and relations? He aban- 
doned them all.—As amiable, and re- 
plete with gallantry? He himscif acknow- 
ledges that he was neither, and upen 
my word he might have dispensed with 
the avowal. 


¢ Aud, 
swelled into en enormous size with his 


lite and adventures! And behold a com- 
mentator, who inmerses the Count in 
the history of his own tine, in the same 
manner as a Duke of Clarence was 
formerly drowned in a butt of Malinsey. 
This batt, indeed, was intinitely more 
suitable to M. de Bonneval, than 
thease historical notes, se grossly mis. 
placed, by means of which M. Guyot 
Desherbiers contrived to overwhelm both 
his bashaw aud tis readers.” 

Oa some New Weorks.—Do vou lo ve 
fantastical aud mysterious adventures ? 
Do you pke to mect with something i 
the ‘fiyse half dezen pages of a book, 
which is not to be exphuned until the 
end of a third volume? Do you mnagine 
this to be a maurvelinus aud good way of 


rt “> ‘ ) 
exc ing and supporting Curiosit Du 
for duels, 


lo! here are two volumes 


VOU possess 4 dee led mm i¢ 
forced marriages, HG those hetdst rong 
pi ussions, wilh Cc hhootw uid 
fancy, provided he had learned 
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them capshle of any atrocity? Do vou 
think that a vengeance coolly ripened, 
and prepared during a period of twenty- 
five vears, is a masterpiece of ima- 
givation? Are you edified by be- 
holding robbers suddenly becoming vire 
tuous and laborious? Do you like to 
read, without knowing what you are 
reading, until vou have read the whole 
work? Js ita matter of indilerence to 
speud two or three hours at a book, 
whence there results but one reflexion, 
that there are persons who waste a great 
deal of wit in proving that they do not 
Possess Common sense? In short, would 
you read a bad romance, which ts not at 
all ill written? In that case, pray read 
E’Urne dans le Vallée solitaire, the Urn 
in the solitary Valley. 

*“ Common sense is, however, still 
more common than some people think, 
and it is common sense which will at 
length produce a reform in taste. This 
is saying a great deal, but it will 
soon be proved, and is already proved in 
some small degree, by the success of 
Melanie de Restange, a most excellent 
novel, the production of Madame Ar- 
mande I*****, 

* As tothe Memoirs of Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, vou may read thei if you 
please, aud 1 shall not prevent you; but 
you will there find so many useless de- 
tails; so many little passions animating 
great personages; so many long imirigues 
which lead to nothing; so many great 
names connected with such trifling et- 
fairs ; so much importance attached to 
such silly stories, that, after having pe- 
rused the whole, you will at length dis- 
cover you have learned nothing, and you 
will demand, like me, what is there in 
this work proper to form the minds of 
voung females, orto inspire them wiih a 
taste for virtue ?” 

After mentioning a number of other 
prose works, the author takes a review 
et modern French poetry; and laments, 
that no period was ever so favourable 
to, or produced so few, fine verses. 
* But,” adds he, “if the Muses lan- 
guished amidst ruins, they ought now to 
rejoice amidst the elorious trophies pro- 
duced by victory. Already two fine Odes 
have signalized the present epoch; the 
ene written in Latin by M. Roémers ; the 
other in French, by M..d’Avrigny: bath 
sre replete with genius and enthusiasm. 
The two tullowing short passages have 
beon selected asa specimen : 

“Les Destins ont parlé, tout ctde & leur 
rssancey 


Et, plus grand chaque jour, 
France 
S’éléve triomphant des 
Sous leur choc s’affer 
pire 5 
Et de tant d’ennemls armés 
Les torrens dissipés s’2coule 


le heros de jy 


plus fiers potentats. 
mit son immortel em: 


pour le détruire, 
nt SOUS ses pas, 


** Mais quel dieu tout-d coup 
m’enléve, 

Sur les ailes des vents avec lui je m’élige 

Et le rivage au loin fuit mon eil éperdu, 

Cette ville, est Calais: ce roc fameux, est 
Douvre : 

Ce flevve, la Tamise ; et la nuit qui me couvre 

Me cache en vain les murs ou je suis descenj 


a la terre 


ie 


. . . . . . . é . . e 


‘* Tandis que des tombeaux* je parcours le 
silence, 

Dans cette nuit lugubre, a mes regards 3. 
vance 

De guerricrs chargés (’ans un cortége pieuy, 

A leur téte est leur roi, le front couvert @’y1. 
larmes: 

Il gémit; et son cil obscurci par les larmss, 

Semble errer sur la pierre od dorment ses 
aleux.” 


The following exaggerated panegyric is 
addressed to the Empress, on her return 
from Germany: 


‘<©O! vous, lornement et l’amour 
Je Vitalie et de la France, 
Paris chante votre retour, 
It Munich pleure votre absence. 
D’un fils que suivent tous les veur, 
C’est la que, meére fortunée, 
Pour lui d’un i!lustre hymenee 
Votre main forma les beaux neuds. 
Ah! combien la France attendrie 
Aime 3 voir cette main cherie, 
Qui du front sacre d’un vainqueut 
‘foujours maitre de la victoire, 
Essuyait la noble sueur, 
Au retour des champs de Ia gloirey 
Dans les jours plus doux de la paixy 
Des grandeurs oubliant les charmes, 
Parmi nous essuyer les larmes) 
Du pauvre, heureux par vos bienfaits' 
O! des Graces touchante Image - 
De ces vers oti ma faible voix 
Osa celédrer tant d’exploits, 
C’est A vous qu’appartient hommage, 
Oui, taudis que nosennemis 
Tombaient sous un bras invincibiey 
Vers vous un charme irrésistible 
Entraina‘t tous les ceurs soumis. 
Dun héros auguste compagee 3 
Des malheureus auguste 2ppuls 
Par @autres armes, comme ful, 
Vous avez conguis l’Allemagne 
——— 


a 





ims W it 
* The poet here supposes himself at We 


minster Abbey. “Su; 








« Sur les Vignobles de Tokay.”—An 
Account of the Vineyards of Tokay. 
he celebrated vineyaras of Tokay 
have been described with great care and 
precision, by an inhabitant of the vici- 
nity, in a hetle work, the ttle of which 
“4 Notitia Historica, poetica, @coho- 
ca Montium Vineterorum comitatus 
Zemplin, Auctore Ant. Szirmay de Szir- 
maja haschan 1696.” The r: sing grounds, 
or lulls, appertaining to the Count de 
Zé ‘emplin, form a smail chain, mm trent of 
the Carpathian mountains, These are 
designated by the Llungarians, under the 
wine GF Lfegyn-sdllya, “which si ynities the 
toot uf the mountain, aid the hill of Ma- 
gorhegy Obviously appears to have been 
volcanic, for it prescats a crater, sure 
rounded by lava. 

lt is on a stratum of basaltes, ina 
state of decomposition, that the ccle- 
brated vines of ‘Pallya- Mada, ‘Polesma, 
laska, Terrazal, &c. usually known by 
the appellation of the vine “yards ot Tokay, 
are produced ; a preference, however, is 
given to those of Tallya and ‘Trazal. ‘The 
whole canton, or district, produces, one 
your with another, 240,000 caners, amen- 
sure Which, in this part of Hungary, Is 
equivalent to five decalitres, six litres, and 
89 cent titres, according ta the new 
French calculation. 

One night be temptcd to consider the 
vines of Tokay as the remnant of those 
planted 3 in Ulyria by the Romans; but 
the author just alluded to asserts, that it 
was Bela LV. who first consecrated this 
terule district to the God Bacclius. 
this | King, In 1241, 
ihe first moments of repose, whic h the 
discontinuance of the war allowed him, 
obtained trom Etaly, by the way of Ve- 
nice, both plants and vine-dressers. As 
acectain species of grape is still called, 
at Tokay, the Format, it has been ima- 
vined by some, that thesewere the vine- 
vards of Formi, so much celebrated by 
Horace. hates species is supposed to 
have desccuded from the plants which the 
Venetians brought froin Malvoisia, in the 
Morea, 

The grapes of Tokay, however, had 
ho Manner of oceasion for nobility of ori- 
gin, as they bave acquired the nobility of 
merit, 
Trent, the Prelates of Ltaly were all vaunt- 
ng the wines of their own country. 
George Drascowich, Archbishop ot Co- 
boeza, on this assured them, that Hun- 
kry excelled them all in that article. 

ye one deemed this position heteru- 
: but the good archbishop having or- 
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taking advantage of 


Daring the celebrated council of 
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dered some wine to be brow cht from 
Tailya-Mada, they were immediately con. 
vinced of vans error. 

The Pope himself, on tasting 
clared its pre-eminence in 1562 tle 
ing to M. de Skirm iy. |t was ory how 
ever, until the year 1650, that the Llua- 
garians discovered the new method, to 
Which the superior excellence y of ther 
wine has been attributed. ‘This method 
is founded chieily on the observation 
made by them, that those grapes which 
possess most of the saccharine principle, 
begin to ripen before the rest, or, in other 
words, crystallize, by means of the rays 
of the sun, wiile they at the same time 
become spoiled } vy ‘the least humid: ty. 
Great care is thereture taken to select 
and gather with precaution, those vrapes : 
that are first ripe, whence they extract 
un essence similar to honey in taste, 
and treacle in cousisténey. 

lt is by mingling this essence with the 
ordiuary wine of the canton, ther they 
produce the real Tokay, of i there 
are two sorts: the one called the 
bruch, and the other the Nach/ass, 
former of these is sold by aatals, 
ter by barrels, each of which contains 
two antals. In the masklass, 
just twice as much of the ordinary 
with the same quantity of essence, asin 
the ausbruch. The vegetable goid, which 
Is prete nded to have been tound in some 
of the Tokay grapes, is nothing more 
than the little egy of an insect, around 
which the juice of the grape erystallise-, 
and bas assumed a golden colour. This 
observation, made by M. de Sarmay, 
does hot, however, refute the 
relative to the existence of gold 
tain invisible portions, mi certain vegeta- 
bles, this fact baving been demon- 
strated by several e xperiments, quotes { 
in © haptal’ s Elements of Chemists 
tom. li. p. 401. 

“ Tableaus de Constant ae A Dee 
scription of Constantinople, by Frepicse 
Mcunruarn. . 

This traveller, who is a Ilessian | v 
birth, gives the following account of the 
Bazar of Constant: wople: 

This market is one of the richest. in 
the East, and no foreigner ever leaves 
Perau without having visited it: but itis 
not one visit that can convey the | 
idea of its magnificence. The principal 
part Is C omposed of large stone 
adorned with corridors and Colonnades ; 
some of these have OLHETS WOKTEN 


ceilings, while a few are 
Lic-e arcades 
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the light by means of windows, pierced 
through the upper part of the edilice. 
On both sides are to be met with rows of 
shops, some dug as it weve out of the 
walls, while others project beyond it. 
Four inmense streets, ali similar to one 
another, are distinguished by the solidity 
of their edifices, as well as by the rich- 
ness of the merchandize displayed there. 
These are crossed in every direction, by 
a number of alleys, in which the shops 
are uncovered, 

What brings a great concourse of peo- 
ple into the Baur, is the consideration, 
that there they will find shelter from the 
heat, as the passenger can always walk in 
the shade. Ln short, it is of itself a little 
universe, were tratiic, under every pos- 
sible form, animates all hands, and all 
heads. Let us euter this sphere of ha- 
urn activity—one is instanily stunned 
with the confused noise, and nearly sti- 
fled by the exhausting heat, occasioned 
by the crowd. ‘To the right and left, 
those who scil invite customers; they 
chaffer, bargain, exchange commoditics— 
one sentiment alone, that of sordid ava- 
rice, animates every feature, and aytiates 
every limb. 

‘So what a multitude of temptations are 
the passengers subjected ! there is nota 
single natural or factitious passion which 
may not be gratified; not a taste, or a ca- 
price, which cannot be satisfied. Every 
thing that the magination of the Onen- 
tals has invented to vary or multiply cn- 
joyments, to awaken desires, to conver! 
life into an enchanting and perpetual 
dream, is to be found assembled under 
these innumerable arcades. Lu short, the 
buzar is to the eastern nations, what the 
theatres seem to be for the great capitals 
of Europe. It isa very lively pleasure, 
ihe repetition of which never produces 
saticty, while one of the enjoyments 
which they promise in their paradise is 
tie spectacie of a Bazar, still more imag- 
miicent than any thatis to be found on 
the face of the earth. 

Throughout the whole of the East, the 
shops which contain the merchandizes of 
the same species, are all ranged by the 
side of each other, and consequently 
there are whole strects consecrated to the 

sane branch of industry. Those of 
the jewellers, for instance, present a 
d splay of riches valued at several mil- 
hous of livres. Hlere are rubies, eme- 
ralds, topazes—the eye is dazzled with so 
much magnificence, the stranger sup- 
poses himself suddenly transferred to a 
patace of fairs! Here are suspended 


rmzs of an immense price, 
bracelets, which vie with each 
point of elegance—there are girdles, ¢ys 
tans, turbaus, feathers, head-dresses s 
Strewed over with precious Stonics—a |. 
tle further on, you behold sabres ee 
bridles, and harness, ornamented, ith dis. 
monds, ” 
_ The quarter occupied by the eoldsni 
Is nO less calculated to gratify the ina: 
nauion; and one cannot too much adyr: 
the excellency of the eastern nations ii 
this elegant branch of human indesy 
If the Europeans surpass them in the « 
of polishing, and setting diamonds, the 
others equal thein,at least,in respect to the 
precious metals. Their trinkets are jp. 
deed all formed according to the easter: 
taste, but the delicacy of the ornaments, 
the perfection of their carving, the nice. 
ness of their finishing, the elegant pat. 
terns of their fgure-werks, are well cal. 
culated to conter pleasure, One is astu- 
nished, above all, at the prodigious quan- 
ticy.of arms, adorned with both gold and 
siiver, which seem sufficient for the mil 
tary accoutrements of whole battalions, 
and squadrons of guards, destined to 
escort all the courts of Europe; at the 
prodigious heaps of the indestructible 
blades from Damascus and Cairo, and of 
the masicr-pieces, both in steel aud 
bronze, varied as it were to intnity, i 
their forms and objects. 

A neighbouring alley presents another 
kind of speetacle. There you will be 
hold a long Jine of counters, where the 
Monies appertaining to every portion o 
the commercial world, are changed : this 
is the grand resort of the Armenians atid 
Greeks, who are chielly engaged in thet 
species of tratlic. As the necessary mer 
sures are taken to guard against both 
thicves and fire, immense sums @ 
heaped up here; and even the most op 
lent Furks deposit thei money vA 
curity, under the protecnon of these 
bankers. — 

In another portion of the Baza’, vs 
displayed under vast colounade | 7 
most precious cloths and Ussites, es “ 
Asia, and of Europe. — Tlere are ak : 
be found, the gold and silvel m ‘te 
Aleppo, and Cairo; together with a 
shawls of Persia and — bro 
broidered with pearis and silk; & load 
cades of Lyons, the mushins of "i i. 
the fine cotton cloaks of rere ae 
nens of Holland, the damask of ¢kevpt 
the velvets of Europe,the re nd os 
and of Mesopotamia, the god ane * 
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tovether with the productions of the 
Turks and Greeks: in a word, what- 
rver the most varied luxury eau pre- 
sent or conceive, as most elegant, or 
gost Curious, In point of appe arel. 

”~ —_ inhabited by those who 
deal | yes is replete with the pro- 
aaa of Russia and Siberia. The 
immensity of these supplies may be easily 
conceived, when it is recollected that ail 
the Orientals make more or less use of 
furs, and that a large portion both of 
Asia and Africa are) supplied from 
thence. Here are to be found pelisses for 
both sexes, apd all conditions; skins of 
martins, black and yellow foxes, ermines, 
lambs and rabbits; in one word, furs of 
every kind, and of every colonr. 

The sume variety, the same profusion, 
is to be seen in the galleries of the con- 
tectioners. The a8 of the French 
and Tralians have been greatly vaunted 
m this branch of trade; but those 
vho have visited Constantinople, must 
adjudge the prize to the Orientals. There 
is ta be found an innumerable quantity 
of preserved fruits, essences, extracts 
and pastes, the greater part of which 
are totally unknown in Eur ope; and the 
whole is ranged with so much order. and 
elegauce, that it is extre inely difficult to 
woud tempration, Indeed, as commo- 
diues of this kind are to be had of all 
prices, there is no one even among the 
vommon people, who do not pay a little 
tribute here. as tlicy pass along 
ln another portion of the market, the 
trade of the grocer ts announced from a 
great distance, hy the odour and grate- 
ful vapours «1 hich are exh tiled. “Uhis as 
the commen magezine of all the vege- 
table riches of India, Arabia, and Ame- 
TCA. 


Un approaching towards the eate, the 


Reser inonis to he | lost in the streets uf 


the lower city. The store arcades have 
ceased, the -groumf is- no oiyer paved, 
‘aud here and there are to be found 
wooden bridges. A new as pect ly Sud- 
Jenly assumed, but it is neither gy 
to the sight, nor te the smell; is here 
Mat the butchers reside. A vale furthei 
onus the fish-market, but as pestilential 
vapours constautly ascend from this 
quarier, it is impossible for delicate or- 
pts to remain any time here, in order to 
learn the | long nomenclature of sea, a nd 
river fish: which the lower orders of the 
People purchase and devour on the spot. 
7 :e shoem: akers’ shops, in this meigh- 
curhood, are worthy of being viewed. 
3 Gis at first sur prised both by their ims 
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mensity, and the actiy: tv which reins 
th roughout them. It appears surprising, , 
how so many of the same prote Sion are 
able to find employment, even in dng 
great city; hut the curporation of cord- 
wainers Is not only more honoured he: IC, 
than in Europe, ‘but their workinanship 
is sO Curious, that it seenis to appertaia 
to a science, rather than to a trade. 
Bes ides, there is nothing so diversitie ‘dd, or 
$u c legant, as the shoes ot the Orientals, 
lor it cunstitutes one essential article af 
their Juxury. = M. my of those destined 
fur the ladies, are’ mos st magniticently 
adorned with pearls and jewels, while a 
gieat number are scueiienaa with vold 
and silver. They mi: iy be had of all co- 
lours, except green, which js sacred 
among the Sicseuimens, and would be 
protaned by the touch of a buman foot, 

The taylors also, have a particular spot 
allotted to them, and display a grand 
assortment of oriental garmeats, The 
nlaces too, where sik and cotton are 
spun, merit particular attention The 
engines made use of on those occasions, 

are coarse and despicable in the extreme, 
for mt a country where none is sure of 
enjoying his property In peace and secu. 
rity, Who would pue binself to any uune- 
cessary expence? 

The whole ofa narrow lane is ¢ ccupicd 
with works of literature, and there you 
may find Persian, Tartarian, and Aiatue 
works in folio, and in quarto, heaped to- 
veiher on tables: but night NOV ij 
proaches, and the Bazar is lighted ep in 
the Oriental manner, by nulhons of lan- 
thorns and ups, wieh shed a biilhant 
artificial light, and astomioh the traveller, 
by thre splendour ot the spect acle. 

” gs Variei¢s, Ke.” — ari letics, or Nlis- 
ecllaneous Papers. 1. A description of 
the Medals iv the Museum Anobelsdort- 
fianum, by MI. So =r 1.” 

The Baron de Auobclsdorff, during hos 
residence as ambassador at the Ottoman 
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Porte { te Cle ta vrcat pombe r of COuls, 
which he « armed sich bim, at ine con- 
clusion of bis diplomatic career, to Bes 


7 where he built a museum for their 


cept a, 

"eas, well known for his numismat- 
tic erudition, having appled ty him toi 
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and Macedonian, whence he proceeds to 
enumerate such as have been produced 
in Greece, and the Peleponnesus; the 
Archipelago, and Asia Minor. 

This work is accompanied with plates, 
in which the coins are beaufifully en- 
graved, 

The uncient Coins of Capua.— 
Francesco Daniele, having been enabled, 
after much labour and research, to collect 
seventeen Capuan coins, all of them of 
bronze, here undertakes to give a de- 
scription of them. Among these, we 
have heads of Jupiter, Diana, and Her- 
cules, ail of whichare well engraved, and 
printed with red ink. Each is accom- 
panied by a commentary, clucidating the 
subject; leat the two veiled figures have 
hitherto eluded the conjectures of the 
antiquarics. 

Madame de Staal.—This lady, who so 
much distinguished herself by literar 
talents, was a native of Paris. Her 
father, M. de Launai, was a painter, and 
appears to have been obliged to repair 
to England, in order to practise his art, 
and he remained there for many years. 
But as her mother was unable to accus- 
tom herself to the changeable climate of 
our island, she soon returned, and was 
delivered of Mademoiselle de Launai. 
Being destitute, not only of fortune, but 
even of the means of existence, the un- 
happy mother deemed herself lucky in 
bemyg adimitted, without paying for her 
board, into the convent of St. Louis, at 
Rouen, during the two first years of her 
daughter’s lite, and while the latter.was 
pat out to nurse. On the expiration of 
that period, she became a prey to misery, 
in consequence of her tears relative to 
the future lot of her child, but Madame 
de Grieu, the abbess of the convent, 
where she resided, dissipated her chagrin, 
by promising to adopt and educate the 
child. 

Mademoiselle de Launai accordingly 
received an education far beyond what 
she had any right to expect: “ What has 
occurred to me,” says the lady herself, 
‘is entirely different to what occurs in 
romances ; fur you always find there, that 
the heroine, although educated only as a 
simple shepherdess, proves in the end to 
be an illustrious princess. I, on the 
other hand, was always treated during 
my infancy as a person of distinction, and 
at length discovered, not only that I was 
nobody, but even that nothing apper- 
tamed to me. My mind, therefore, 
never having taken that particular direc- 
tion, which bad fortune always necessa- 
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rily superinduces, has const 
that humiliation, and inferio 
it has been ever subjected, 

In truth, it appears, that ‘the 
education of Madeinviselle de lan: 
was attended to, with the most a 
lous exactness. Masters of every 1a 
were provided for her, and the Pee 
care bestowed, in order to render her in 
telligent and accomplished. But just . 
that period, when she had attained the 
proper age tu demonstrate her gratitude 
and reap profit from her talents, her he. 
nefactress died, and she was reduced all 
at once to extreme poverty, 

On this occasion, she addressed herse)i 
to the celebrated Abbe Vertot, to who 
she communicated her misfortunes, au 
as she happened to mention in her |e. 
ter, *€that she could call nothing bey 
own, but the air she breathed,” he imme: 
diately transmitted her a bill of exchange 
for fifty pistoles. She determined, hov. 
ever, to refuse this generous present, as 
the ftepayment of such a sum appeared 
impossible; the money was according) 
returned, 

Mademoiselle de L. now repaired t 
Paris, in quest of employment, and at 
last obtained a situation about the pei 
son of a lady of quality,* by means of lie 
elder sister, who was femme de chanbreto 
Madame la Duchesse de Ferté. The 
account of her life, which is drawn up by 
herself, contains a varicty of laughab'e 
details, relative to the women of rans, 
at the court of France. Nor Goes sie 
spare herself, for the author 1S described 
as uncommonly ignorant of all the lite 
affairs required from her situation, suc. 
as dressing up a shift, providing rove’, 
Ke. &e. Having overturned a box file! 
with hair-powder, in_ consequence m 
taking it by the lid, she was desired 0 
“ take every thing by the bottom; but 
applying this rule, somewhat ogi _— 
rally, she adopted it in respect to a <i 
in Consequence of which, about an a 
dred louis d’ors, were strewed over the 
floor. 

This young lady was at length 
from obscurity, in consequence ota 
cular adventure. A young as the 
pretended to Seger 
notice of -all Paris; and the ung 
M. de Fontenelle, happened t be rage 
the number, who visited her, 2% 
cumstance produced acy 
on the part of Mademoisclle ee tire 
which was read and praised coh 
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fashionable circles. The Duchess of 
Maine, in particular, was enchanted with 
it, and as this princess was the declared 
protectress of talents, her waiting-woman 
became her friend and confidant. 

This degree of favour proved singularly 
unfortunate for Mademorscile de Launai, 
as she was comprehended, according to the 
horrible system of that day, in the dis- 
crace of tae Duchess, and sent to the 
Baste, under pretext that she bad been 
her accomplice im some political in- 
trigues. 

« After having passed over gome draw- 
bridges, and been saluted with the noise 
made by the chains, the harmony of 
which did not prove of the most agree- 
abie cast, [ was conducted to a large 
chamber, where [ saw nothing but the 
jour walls, which were very dirty, and 
appeared to be scrawled over with char- 
coal, in order to amuse the leisure of my 
predecessors, It was so entirely destitute 
of moveables, that a jailor went out to 
search for a litthe chair, in which T was 
tosit, and he at the same time brought in 
a couple of stones, to support a faggot, 
which he lighted. A small bit of candle 
having been stuck against the wail, my 
governor, after having procurcer me all 
these comtorts, retired, 

“ Tsoon heard tive or six locks double- 
bolted upon me.” 

At the end of two years detention, this 
voung lady at length obtained her liberty, 
aud wished to become a nun; but the 
Duchess de Maine, who opposed the pro- 
position, married her to M. de Staal, 
then a licutenant in the Swiss guards, 
ail atterwards a major-general in the 
amy. From that moment, she became 
dime Uhonneur to the duchess, dined at 
the same table, and rode in the same 
carriage, 

Here her memtoirs conclude, -and we 
only know that she died in June, 1750, 
at about fitty-one, or fifty-two years of 
age, 

Sur M. Abbé de 
de Voisenon, being the youngest soh of 
a great family, and a sorry little crea- 
ture m point of person, there was some 
diticulty mn knowing what to do with 
um. Accordingly, on this, as ia similar 
Cases, it was determined to educate him 
for the church, and like others, so predes- 
Gned, he prepared himseli for theological 
studies, by reading Terence, Virgil, anid 

vrace. These soon determined his 
avocation; but as they did not hold out 
any promises of subsistence, that is to 
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say of good fat livings, he became a 
priest, i order to be sure of an abbey. 
in the mean time, his patron, and model, 
was the Abbé de Chaulieu, 

Scarcely had he announced himself to 
the world, by the commission of a few 
wild pranks, when he fell sick. This 
furnished a fine opportunity to his great 
relations, and the ancient trend of his 
tamily, to bring M. de Voisenon to his 
senses, perhaps to convert a man of the 
world imto a saint, and consequently to 
make hin a saint-bishop at court! Be- 
hold him accordingly carefully attended, 
caressed, conciliated; preached a little 
to, indeed, and in ashort time so wearied 
out with attention and good advice, that 
by way of conclusion, he frankly and 
openly acknowledged his sivas, for the 
benefit of general editication. 

Ife had hitherto conducted himself with 
frankness, but having a great terror, re- 
specting the article of death, this always 
produced a certuin degree of horror, 
which continually pierced through that 
gaiety, with wiich he atected to talk of 
il. 

At length being recovered, and the 
demon of the flesh having once more got 
the better of him, he no longer dreamed 
of becoming a bishop, uniess it was the 
bishop of Mount Rouge, where the Dake 
de la Valliere resided; and where he hved 
with a ceriain degree of intemperance 
common to many of the grandees of his 
day. Accordingly, when Voltaire wrote 
tu the Abbe de Voisenoa, he scarcely 
ever omitted to term him the very amiable, 
and very unworthy priest, an equivocal 
kind of compliment, but which was ac- 
tually intended as a real one. This 
epithet, however, 1s not applicabie to tie 
Abbé de Voisenon, li any point of view ; 
for with abundance of wit and talent, he 
had rather inclination to, than taste tor 
pleasure; he was too feeble to have any 
passions, and not having any firmness O41 
character, he did not know how to sup- 
port the scandal that le pro luced. He 
accordingly seemed yreatiyv asi mished 
at occasioning it, and was accustomed to 
cay to those who wer : 
joke him about M. de Favart, to whose 


on the watch ty 


wile he was ratoer y irtial: 


‘© Vous autres gens de peu a'etoficy 
> > 

Et moins ercore de vertu, 

Prenez Favart pour un coc; 7 

. Sec? ae a i u’un nhilk ‘ sone. 

Ce n'est pourtant q f f 

At length the Abbé once more fell 
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whole of his life, and at the same time, 
atlorded him continual consolation. He 
now confessed to a priest in due form, 
and while speaking of this event, he was 
always accustomed to say, “ that it was 
not trifles alone, thathe owned.” ‘“* The 
case indeed,” added he, “ wasso black, 
that my confessor retused me absolution, 
and he wiormed me, that he would ne- 
ver consent to grant me it, unless I en- 
gaged to distribute to the poor, as many 
years value of ny livings, as I had passed 
without having recited my breviary ;” 


¢¢ Dans mon impieté 
Récité mon bréviaire 
Ni par la charité 

Remplace la priere.” 

In short the Abbé de Voisenon affirm- 
ed, that his absolution was to cost him 
two-thousand crowns, which his confes- 
sor was to distribute for him among the 
poor; and, in addition to this, he was to 
repeat his breviary every morning, with- 
outonce omitting it. The rigour of such 
a sentence, penetrated the man of wit, 
with due respect for it. He submitted, 
and although he lost much, yet he 
thought he should be able to regain more: 
accordingly, during the whole course of 
the remainder of his life, he never once 
forgot his breviary. If the Duke car- 
ried him to Mont Rouge to supper, 
his old lacquey never omitted to say to 
the valet, “is Monsieur )’Abbe’s brevi- 
ary placed along with his night-cap.” 

No one can be ignorant, that Favart 
his wite, and the Abbé de Volscnon, 
lived together, and were the parents of 
Gertrude de l’Angiais, &c. But the au- 
thor of La Chercheuse d’ Esprit liad ne- 
ver sought but how to live; he was cyni- 
eal, and although he possessed taleuits, 
he yet disdained every species of repu- 
tauon. ‘This was very convenient tor 
the Abbé, who, being himself enchanted 
with Madame de Favart, had contrived 
in his turn, to bewitch her so completely, 
as to induce the lady to adopt some of 
his ideas, and all his scruples. In fine, 
when any one became familiar in the 
house, the following comedy was always 
phayed in his presence. On making a 
morning’s visit, the friend was told, 
“that Monsieur and Madame were not 
vet stirring;” but on telling the femme de 
chambre “that he was expected,” the 
dvor instantly flew open, and they were 
scen in bed together, the Abbé constant- 
ly holding a large book in his hands. 

“Ha!” says the acquaintance (pro- 
vided it was the first visit), “ what are 
you doing together there !” 

2 


“6 f wseeme OP . 
“Yea? add Madaeee Se eS 
€ Favart jp . 
droll] manner, “* we are repeating : 
breviary, come let us finish \ Ps ty 
for it is getting late; and it is pro : 
should be rising, proceed,” The po: 
accordingly continued the service a 

the lady replied “ Ammen,” as before 

(This and the next article aiford . 
shocking picture of fashionable Frenei 
manners, during the monarchy.) 

The albbé Alegre.—This Abbé was one 
of the admirers of the Duchess of Maine 
who received none at her seat called 
Sceaux, but either her courtiers or ado. 
rers. A single word from the mouth o 
Fontenelle will convey a perfect idea oj 
this court, and of its sovereign, He eal. 
led all those (galeriens) Galley-Slaves 
who passed for either the friends or th: 
lovers of this Duchess, and was accus. 
tomed to say, “ that he himself’ was fir 
a moment in this galley, whence he sovi 
found means to extricate himself.” 

As tothe Abbé Alegre, he was a priest, 
a sloven, a man of wit, more conversaut 
in intrigues than the gospel, and fe 
from being amiable. It was his for 
tune, good or bad, to become passion- 
ately enamoured with Mademoiselle Prv- 
vost, a celebrated dancer at the Opera 
house, and much in vogue among the 
young men of fashion of that day. fe 
began first by supping with her, and then 
gave her entertainments in his tum, 
which she did not fail to invite her othe: 
lovers, having full as much respect foi 
the temptations,as the pretensions, 0! the 
Abbé d’ Alegre. 

lt may be necessary here to observe 
that this lady was at once debauched, aw 
conrse in her manners and enjoyment, 
notwithstanding this and her prolessie®, 
since she had acquired some reputation, 
she failcd not attimes, to talk of“ the gu 
principles, with which Madame her to 
ther had inspired her, during her pod 
cy 2” and when the Abbé pressed his oe 
she was accustomed to exclaim “Th : ak 
M. Abbé, vous n’y pensez pas- un pr 
tre!” _ 

An event occurred, however, that a 
dered her more compliant. The wa 
of Mademoiselle Provost died — 
and she of course was greatly oar’ 
But her sorrow Was arg bev 
when her mother, who had been at 
up in the choir of the Operaom her 

. hoi of He 
now appertained to the ‘ daughter, 

e ced to her dear als 
parish, announced wen 
“that Monsieur son P att ot takil 
without confession, and witho™ '' 
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the sacrament, exactly as if he had been 
a dog!” 

What a misfortune! what a shame to 
the family! It would require many good 
masses, to obtain mercy, and Mademoie 
seile, quite allrighted, immediately pro- 
cured fifty louis dors, which she contided 
to her mother, expressly for this pur- 
pose, 

It may be readily supposed that the 
Abbé d’Alegre did not fail to appear 
verv sorrowful, and to be anxious at the 
same time to do every thing in his pow- 
er to console Mademoiselle Provost. She 
was in tears—this therefore was a fine 
opportunity for the sighs of the amorous 
priest; she frankly related to him the 
cause of her chagrin, and affliction -- 
and she allowed that she might have been 
consoled, provided her father had but 
died like a christian, but he had departed 
hkeadog! Her glory was affected, and 
her reputation tarnished by the consider- 
ation that he had gone off without cere- 
mony.” 

“tT esteemed you less,” replied the 
Abbé, “ I should perhaps, condescend 
ty bestow that species of consolation, 
which is at once false and dangerous. 
As tor yourself, you surely have not anv 
thing to repreach yourself with, neither 
In the face of God, nor of man, for you 
have bestowed fitty louisdors on purpose 
to recommend the soul of your deceased 
father to the protection and good offices 
of the church—this is at once generous, 
and laudable! Bat what must you think 
when [ tell you, that the most innocent 
use which will be made of at least one 
half of these fifty louis, will be for the 
interior clergy of the parish, to pay their 
£0ssips to dine with them, and not to 
sey prayers? And what will you say, if 
they should give the other haif of your 
htty louis to “[rish priests, who live by 
masses, and even swallow them whole, 
without attending to what they eat? 

ou must easily comprehend that it is 
hot the same sacrifice when it is perform- 
ed gratuitously by aman of my rank, for 
example, or by a low hired priest !” 

“{T most readily believe it,” replied 
Mademoiselle Provust. Heaven is not 
to be cheated in that manner! bat will 
you yourself, Monsieur |l’Abbé, conde- 
scend to say a few masses for the soul 
of my poor father? 

“ft will undertake it, but I cannot 
Protuise to Save your father, if you will 
Hot vndertake to damn me, it is absolute- 
Y necessary that the Devil should have 
‘One one, and it must be either of us 
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two. Mean time, Iam ready to answer 
to Heaven for him, and J shall endea.- 
vour to make up my own affair with the 
Devil, the best way I can.” 

; The Abbe Barthelemy.—Havine mene 
tioned two bad Abbes, we oe. come 
to a third, who happens to be a good 
one, 6 
Minden ticonie was a native of 
. >, and studied at the Colleve 
ot the Oratory, at Marseilles. After 
having addicted himself for a consider- 
able time, to the study of the Greek and 
Latin lauguages, he learned Arabic. 

Hie literary attainments at length enas 
bled him to examine the manuscripts of 
the cclebrated Pieresc, at Aix, a learn- 
ed man, whose knowledge was to the 
full, as universal and formidable, as that 
of the celebrated Juhu Picus de Ja Mi- 
randola, 

M. de Boze, curator and secretary to 
the Academy of Inscriptions, and Be/les 
Letires, and also keeper of the kiny’s 
medals, invited the Abbé Barthelemy to 
Paris, im 1744, and obtained for hin a 
place, as his assistant. He next succeed- 
ed M. Burette of the Academy of In- 
scriptions, and after labouring during 
seven years at the catalogue of the Cabi- 
net of Medals, he had the otlice of M. 
de Boze, also conferred on him. 

The collection, although already con- 
sidered us famous, had then no more than 
twenty thousand medals, at that pe- 
riod appertaining to it; but the new keep- 
er soon enriched it in the sales of M. 
Cary, Cleves, and Emery, as well by 
the acquisition of the collection of M, 
Pellerin, that M. Pellerin, who but twen- 
ty years since, spoke with such freshivess 
of memory of M. de Torcy, mimister for 
foreign affairs, to whom he hadbeen se- 
cretary : and talked with the utmost fa- 
cility of the reign of Louis XIV. one 
halt of which had been witnessed by lim- 
self. This good and respectable man 
had been a long time Intendantof the 
southern ports, which gave him cons’ 
derable intluence over the French consu's 
in the Levant, and thus the king’s sete 
vants were employed in searching through- 
out Greece and Asia, for medals, con- 
cerning which his Majesty (Lours XV.) 
did not ere a farthing. After halt a 
century of labour, correspondence, and 
the exercise of that power, which he 
never employed but in order to obtain 
medals, he contmued to me pegs wong 
curious and valuable collection of them. 

To his literary places, Barthelemy did 


not add any court crnployments : he 
” huwever 
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however, accepted the office of friend to 
the Duke de Choiseul, who, on account 
of the inconstancy of his taste, and the 
lightness of his manners, often became 
very dull ; but he had accepted this, part- 
ly on account of his hearty attachment 
for Madame de Choiseul, and partly to 
induce her husband, to lay out that 
money in medals which he would have 
preferred to throw out of the window! 
He accordingly succeeded in encreasing 
the royal collection, to 40,000. 

The memoirs written for the Academy 
of Inscriptions, had conferred a high re- 
putation on him, among the learned, be- 
fore he became known to the public. 
The Abbé regretted greatly, that men 
of the world were not enabled to cull the 
flowers of literature and philosophy, 
without turning over the enormous com- 
pilations of Grevius, and Gronovius, &c. 
and he earnestly wished to remove this 
common pretext for ignorance. 

{t was accordingly from that very lauda- 
ble motive, that he undertook a course of 
Grecian literature; and, in order to remove 
every thing that savoured of pedantry ; 
he made Anacharsis undertake a journey 
thither, at the most brilliant epoch of 
that classical country. ‘The idea was a 
good one: Xenophon had already made 
Cyrus travel, and Voltaire was obliged 
also to send Candide on a mission; but 
Anacharsis was not so rapid in his pro- 
ceedings, nor did he go in search of Made- 
moiselle Cunégonde. Anacharsis, how- 
ever, converses with Aspasia and with 
the philosophers, he visits every thing 
memorable, he beholds every thing worthy 
of being seen; in short, it is a most ex- 
cellent work, and one of which, without 
a single equal, there have been many 
vile imitations. 

Mirabeau : a fragment.—Gabriel Ho- 
noré Riquetti de Mirabeau, was the eldest 
son of Victor Riquetti, marquis of Mira- 
beau, by Marie Genevieve de Valsan, 
widow of the Marquis de Sauvebceuf. 
ile was one of the ablest, most witty, 
most eloquent, and most dishonest men 
of his age. 

While in Prussia, by corrupting the 
clerks and other subalterns in office, he 
obtained intelligence which the French 
ministry did not make proper use of. He 
at the same time intrigued to prevent 
the invasion of Holland by the Prussian 
troops, who protected the Stadtholderian 
government with their bayonets, when it 
was shaken by an internal commotion, 
Which was put an gud to, by a species of 
Hulitary comedy, 


Re 
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Among other papers, he had procured 
a statistical account of Germany, in the 
vernacular language of that country: 
the only difficulty was how to translate 
it, but it was his favourite maxim, on 
faisoit ce qu’on voulvit,” that a many 
might do whatever he pleased, Qy this 
occasion, he gave a proof of the excel. 
lence of his own rule, and by means of 4 
French secretary who was unacquainted 
with German, and a German valet de 
chambre who did not understand Frene} 
added to the assistance derived from his 
dictionary, he found means to obtain the 
particulars of this state paper, a copy of 
which he sent to Louis XVI. This pres 
cious manuscript is said to be at this 
moment in the possession of his friend 
Talleyrand Perigord, formerly bishop of 
Autun, and at present minister of foreign 
relations, and a prince of the empire. 
Mirabeau presented William, on his 
elevation to the throne, with a letter 
containing lessuns of the most sublime 
politics and sound morality. But having 
become the focus of intrigues, he received 
an order to depart in the course of twen- 
ty-four hours. | 
Mirabeau, on his return from Prussia, 
attacked the reputation of Necker, who 
had established a high character by means 
of an eulogy on Colbert, since said to 
have Leen composed by Thomas. He 
opposed figures to declamation, and exlile 
bited the ignorance not only in ypolitics 
but in arithmetic of this man, who ms 
took character tor talent, whom the finale 
ciers have called a wit, and the wils a 
financier. Mirabeau’s Refutation, niay 
be seen in his Letters to Lecretelle aud 
Cerutti. 
In the dedication of bis work “ De'a 
Monarchie Prussienne,” published 
1788, and inscribed to his father, aaa 
speaks of it, and of himself: “ T have 
endeavoured to treat on those subjects 
only on which it is necessary wn 
public opinion should be fixed. in a 
discussion, | have neither exhibited wea 
m eiudice. 1 have forgot: 
hess nor prejuc ~~ 
that accident made me noble, that c 
cumstances have made me poor, “« os 
long series of misfortunes seems fo 
4 ve shaken 04 
made me dependant. _ I haves ~_ 
these chains. I have imposed age 
myself to depend solely on — rai 
justice, and J have had the goo mat 
to experience that this disposiie e a 
sufices to give some consequene 
some glory.” 
L’Histexe secrette de la Cour ~ = 
lin, by detecting the sntuges rupuons 
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ruptions of the great, made his own court 
shudder with rage; authority as usual, 
was apposed to genius; the parliament 
condemned both the work and the author, 
but he remained unpunished. 

Ou the convocation of the nobles, Mi- 
rabeau said ** Je m’honnorerois d'etre le 
secretaire de cette grande Assemblée.” 

In his Observations sur ja maison de 
force, appei¢e Bicetre,” he drew up a 
juuunous theory of penal legislation; in 
his ‘ Counseils a un jeune Prince,” he is 
remarked for his precision, the profound. 
ness of his ideas, and the tone of dignity 
with which he conveys lis precepts. 

When he repaired to Provence, he 
found he had no chance to be returued a 
deputy for the nobles; his propercy was 
small, and his interest, which was entirely 
personal, was overburne by the great 
land-owners. He was, however, more 
fortunate among the plebeians than the 
nodlesse, and was accordingly elected for 
the two communes of Aix and Marseilles, 
In the latter city there was a great com- 
motion at that time, in consequence of 
a fuctitious scarcity of corn: this is said, 
With more asperity than justice, tu have 
been a snare laid by the court both for 
the inhabitants and Mirabeau. The lat- 
ter perceiving, or thinking he perceived 
tuts, pleaded before the administrators 
the cause o. the people, and before the 
people that of the laws. The scarcity 
ceased, and he was carried about in 
triumph, 
wat sat in the National Assembly in the 
ot th year Ot his age, and soon developed 
the iminensity of his talents and his la- 
bours, together with am exiraordiuary 
snowledge both of men and_ things, 
Those who wish to become acquainted 
with his eloquence, must consult bis Ora- 
ions, since published in 5 vols. 8vo. 

| Lie principal epochs during which he 
distinguished himself as a legisiator were, 
on the insurrection, and disarming of the 
toops—-the organisation of the national 
guard—the union of the three orders 
—the resistance to arbitrary power, so 
admirably expressed in his reply to the 
turcat of an ofticer of the crowo—the an- 
dibilation of distinctions, privileges, and 
feudal rights—the guarantce of the pub- 
hic debt—the sale of the property of the 
Clergy—the reform of the system of ti- 
Nalces—the liberty of the press, and the 
theatre, 

Mirabeau was not only forcible in his 
€Xpressions, but. his lead, his concep- 
tons, his eloquence, his delivery, his 
Gesture, his voice, his physiognemy, all 
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bore: the character of genius. The na. 
tion in his time did not, indeed, declare 
itself a republic, but much was achieved 
by his dragging into open day that ancient 
mass of prejudices which had endored 
for fourteen centuries, and which at leneth 
buried in their ruins those Samsons who 
Supported them, 

Mirabeau, after shining with meridian 
splendour, became at last stationary and 
even retrograde in his political careers 
for clouds, raised by himselt, gathered 
about, and obscured us disk. The court 
accused him of being the author of the 
insurrection of the Sth of October: the 
popular party, on the other hand, accused 
him of intriguing with the court; and, 
strange to tell, both of these contradic- 
tory accusations appear to have been 
founded: this seeming enizina may hows 
ever be solved by recurring to hts cha- 
racter and principles, tle wished fora 
revolution, but it was in order to procure 
his own advancement, and trom cireum- 
stances rather than principles, proposed 
that it ought to be monarciical. low. 
ever, even in the tribune, he seemed to 
acknowledge, that if oecurrences  per- 
mitted, the people should aspire to what 
he was pleased to term the height of thetr 
destiny.” fiad every thing been ripe, 
and the nation prepared for a republic, 
he would doabtiess have either become, 
or aifected to be a republican, When 
Camille Desmoulins proposed that the 
national cockade should either be ¢reen, 
the symbol of hope, or blue, the colour 
adopted by the republicans, he exclatue 
ed, “ The people in general do not pos 
sess as vet spirit enough to wear the 
blae !” ‘Alluding to what might possibly 
happen, he was accustom d to sav, 
“ Should such an event occur, much ene 
harrassment will ensue; [ alone have the 
plan of a republic im my head, and [ 
know how to make every thing succamb 
to!’ On another occasion, he darted 
a fierce look at Lameth, and sard, “ Po 
morrow [ intend to proclaim the repuie 
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* «© Nous sommes une nation vielle, sins 
doute trop vieille pour notre Epoque 5 nous 
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lic; I shall become the first consul, and 
will cause you to be hanged !” 

At this period there were two factions 
in France: one defended absolute mo- 
narchy; another was zealous for a con- 
stitution, in which the division of powers 
should be recognised. The former had 
but one object, the aggrandisement of 
the first magistrate; the latter varied as 
to the means, for some of them wished 
for a change of the dynasty, and Spain 
and England were both said to have had 
their partisans. Mirabeau, by turns, 
leaned to all these ditferent parties, and 
was at one and the same time accused 
of being an Orleanist, and a hired zealot 
for the court. It has even been stated 
and believed, that he received money 
from M. d’Egalité, and Louis XVI. His 
friends, however, assert, that all these 
waverings proceeded from an ambitious 
mind, anxious to gratify itself; his sud- 
den wealth, however, gives but too fair 
ai opportunity of charging him with the 
grossest corruption. In one of his secret 
conferences with the king, he concluded 
by giving his majesty some excellent ad- 
vice: “ Pursue honestly the path pointed 
out by the constituyon, er prepare your- 
self for a tresh revolution.” 

The court imagined that Mirabeau was 
entirely gained over; he however ap- 
peared once more in the society of the 
Jacobins, and, after undergoing a severe 
scrutiny, protested that he was devoted 
to the public cause, and declared, “ that 
he would die a Jacobin.” 

He at length lost himself not only with 
the popular but monarchigal party, by 
belonging entirely to neither; both, there- 
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nounced a memoir of his own on i 
subject, and added, “ that it enti, 
aha ti we aman against dy 
who had made his own testama. ..” 
preceding evening.” ee 

ie bequeathed all his 
bishop of Autun. He 
and attended in his last moments by his 
friends Champfort, Trochet, ely 
Cabanis, and Talleyrand. On this acta. 
sion he remarked, with an affectation of 
heroism, “ It is pleasing to me to have 
lived tor the people ; it is glorious ty 
in the midst. of them!” 

Even his last moments were occupied 
with writing ; he seemed to wish {9 
opium, to put an end to his tortures: 
but recovering a little, he expressed him 
self as if about to sleep. “ Dormir” was 
the last word traced by his pen. While 
telling those about him that his strenctl 
was greater thau his hopes, he was seized 
with a convulsive pang, which forced 
from him a cry of anguish, and expired! 
This happened on the 2d of April, 1791. 
On his death being announced to the 
National Assembly, a long stience ei- 
sued. The lamentations of grief at length 
gave way to the language of the passions, 
** We have lost him,” cried Malouet, “at 
the very moment when he had returned 
to a love of order and of good princi- 
ples.” Lianenurt reminded the deputies 
of his famous saying, I shall combat, 
by turns, the factions of all parties.” 
Marat exclaimed, “ He was a patriot 0! 
a day, but he is no more!” Pastoret, 1 
the name of the department, demanded 
the honours of the Pantheon, The thes 


works to the 
Was surrounded 


die 


tres were shut, as in times of gener 
calamity. The street in which he died 
received thé appellation of rue de Mire 
beau, and a magnificent funeral cere 
mony took place, at the expence of i 
state. Cerutti pronounced the oratiol 
in the church of St. Eustacis. Mary 
of the stern republicans condemned « 
profusion of funeral pomp, and aste! 
what more could be done for virtue: 


fore, meditated his ruin, and accused 
each other with his death. It is still the 
opiuon of some that he died of poison, 
and it has of late been asserted with 
contidence, that aqua tophana was the 
fatal drug employed on this occasion. 
Of this, like other occult crimes, there is 
of course more of suspicion than proof, 

Even on his death.bed he appeared : ; 
sublime, and the sayings of the last hours Petion refused to assist at the mterme! 
of his life are still interesting. “ The ofa man gained by the court. 
monarchy ought to mourn for me,” said By the care of his friend, oan 
he; * for, on my death, the factions will Carteaux, the celebrated ——_ ae 
tear it in pieces.” On his stomach re- enabled after his death to_ mode thes 
fusing to perforin its usual office, he ob- bust in which Mirabeau still breathes 
served prophetically, “ When the first 
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It was his rival Barnave who started ¢! 
functionary 1S bad, the whole system will 
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soon be destroyed.” On the night of his 
demise, he received a deputation from 
the National Assembly; and having learn- 
ed that the debate of succession was the 
order of the day for the morrow, he an- 
6 


idea of engraving upon his pedeste “a 
celebrated answer to M. de onl ; 
“ Allez dire A ceux qui vous psi } 
que nous sommes ici par la aad que 
peuple, & que nous nen = al 

par la puigwance des bayonettess ™ 
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gue arts were invoked to immortalise 
his person, and a crowd of painters, 
sculptors, and engravers, reproduced it 
yu canvas, paper, and marble, 

The poets, ip the turn, were not 
idle. Chenier published an ode; Durot- 
Cubieres a poem; and Fievre an epi- 
taph. 

“ Nouvelles Observations sur les A- 
beilles,” &c.—New Observations relative 
to Bees, addressed to M. Charles Bonnet, 
by kraycrs Huser, 1 vol. 12ino. 

“M. Huber, a nalive,—for we cannot 
new, as formerly, term hin a citizen, of 
Geneva,—has paid great attention to the 
natural history of the Bee, an insect, 
which, although constantly under the eye 
and observation of man, has not as yet 
had its habits, its mranners, and its ge- 
Ii, our own 
couatry, many able and curious persons 
lave dedicated much time and attention 


to this branch ot knowledge, but none of 


them, we believe, have been so fortu- 
hate in the result of their speculations ; 
although it is but fair to suppose, that 
te author of this little treatise has pro- 
fited by the discoveries of all his pre- 
decessors, and begun his experiments 
exactly where theirs had ended. 

Tn order to enable him to study this 
interesting animal with more attention, 
he himself invented a leaf, or book-hive, 
which 1s so constructed as to open and 
shut in the same manner as a volume. 
It cousists of a combination of thin 
boxes, of a foot square, placed opposite 
exch other, and connected together by 
incans ot hinges, 

Kuowing trom experience, that bees 
are ever ready to complete a comb in 
ie precise direction in which they find 
it, he placed pieces of this material in 
every box, so as to induce them to pro- 
ceed in the work, in a liue perpendicular 
(9 the horizon, This position enabled 
him to examine the surfaces of the combs 
at his leisure, after the colonies had been 
tairly settled, 

tn the course of his correspondence 
With the author* of a work heretotore of 
some celebrity, intitled “ La Contempla- 
tion de Nature,” and also with the com- 
piler of a treatise on the Apiary, he in- 
‘ists at large on the impregnation of the 
queen bee. Notwithstanding the drones 
are all allowed to be males, it has been 
ecnerally denied that any intercourse 
subsists between them and the sovereign 
Ot the hive, although this theory was 


eee: 





* M. Boonet, 
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Supported by the authority of Linnans 
hitnself. To put the matter to the test, 
M. Huber, In 4787 aud 1788, selected 
a number of queen bees, which he | 
selt knew to be ia virgin state, us be 
had been acquainted with their history 
from the first moment of their formation. 
By attentively observing them, he at 
length discovered, that if contined withia 
the walls of the hive they continue bare 
ren. To Clisure fertility, it becomes l@. 
cessary for the queen to svar high in the 
aur, where she receives tbe caresses of 
the male tor the tirst ume, and it is not 
a little remarkable, that this mtercourse 
inevitably proves fatal to the latter, 

lie accounts tor the multitude of 
drones, by pointing out the necessity of 
the queen’s being met by some of them, 
during her amorous excursion; for if this 
did not occur, Sic could not be tecua 
dated. Should no siuister event inter- 
vene, the queen begins to lay the egys 
of the working Lees forty-six hours atter 
this imtercourse, and she continues for 
the space of eleven months to lay these 
only; atter the expiration of this period, 
the eggs of the drones are regularly pro- 
duced. But in case of a retarded tecun- 
dation, beyond the twentieth or twenty= 
first day an iyspertect impreguation takes 
place, and instead of disclosing the eggs of 
the working bees and of drones equally, 
those of the males only are engendereft, 
This disastrous event as made known to 
the careful observer by the appearauce 
ot the queen, whose bods is shorter than 
common, while the extremity is also more 
slender than usual, and the two first rings 
near the thorax are swudcn to an uncom 
mon magnitude. 

We are told that a queen, in ordinary 
circumstances, jays at the rate of oU eggs 
a-day, or perhaps Sud within the space 
of two calendar months. [i extraordie 
nary circumstances, such as we have als 
ready allud@ to, a greater proportion ul 
drones eggs than usual was hud; on this, 
after the expiration of some Ume, the 
working bees nding tremse.es ovel- 
whelined by the great disproportion of a 
class calculated to eat up thew ab hy 
abandoned the hive, atfer having ise 
patched their unfortun NE quer a as 

We learn also, what haa been indee 
sugyested by others beture, thar bie 
workers, instead of beng 7e tral, are 
really of the female sex, aud What on the 
nection of the sovereign, Cruus 
lv converted inte 
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organs of generation, the cells are en- 
larged, and a superior and more nourish- 
ing kind of food provided, 

** Bees,” we are told, “soon become 
sensible of the loss of their queen, and in 
the course of a few hours begin to repair 
su serious a calamity. They then select 
the common young grubs, which their 
treatment is to convert into queens, and 
the first operation is to enlarge the cells 
ia which they are deposited. Having 
chosen the proper worm, they sacrifice 
three of the contiguous cells for its habi- 
tation. ‘They next supply it with food 
of a stimulative quality, and raise a cy- 
bindrical enclosure around, by means of 
which the cell becomes a perfect tube, 
with a rhomboidal bottom. But this ha- 
bitation remains suitable for the royal 
grub during no more than the first three 
days of its existence, and another situa- 
tion becomes absolutely necessary for the 
next two. The ceil then must be per- 
pendicular, and nearly pyramidal, to at- 
tain which the workers gnaw away the 
eells surrounding the cylindrical tube, and 
use the wax in constructing a new one of 
a different form, which they fix at right 
angles to the first, and contrive so as to 
work downwards. 

“The diameter of this pyramid de- 
creases insensibly from the base, which 
is very wide, to the point; and in pro- 
portion as the grub grows, the working 
bees labour to extend the cell, and also 
to supply plenty of food, which they care- 
fully place before its mouth, and around 
its body. As it can only move in a spiral 
direction, it turns incessantly to take its 
necessary portion of nourishment, and 
lusensibly descending, at length arrives 
at the orifice of the cell, where it is 
transformed into a nymph.” 

As it had been conceived by some in- 
genious observers, that some of the com- 
mon working bees are capable of laying 
eggs, M. Huber, or rather his assistant, 
determined to ascertain the fact. The 
latter accordingly proposed to handle 
each bee separately, so as to discover 
whether some queen of a small size had 
not insinuated herself, and deposited eggs 
in a hive in which no queens of the usual 
appearance was discovered, All the 
bees, therefore, were seized one by one, 
and carefully examined. This operation 
occupied eleven whole days, and_ this 
period was required, to examine the 
trunk, the hind legs, and the sting, of 
every individual. After such an Hercu- 
lean task had been finished, with a de- 
Bree of care and labour that could arise 
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out of a love of science alone 
fully ascertained, “ th 
one without the usual characteristics .) 
the working bee, viz. the long trunk, the 
little basket on the hind less and the 
Straight sting.” sf [ 
An apiary exhibits at one seaspy af 
the year a fine picture of laborioys iW 
dustry ; but we learn from a perusal of 
this treatise, that the interior present 
times a scene of carnage and destruction, 
arising out of the combats of the queens 
the massacre of the drones, and the oc. 
Casional trepidation of the whole swang, 
In case a supernumerary queen should 
be unfortunately produced in a hive, g 
mortal combat immediately takes place, 
aud the victor is acknowledged as the 
lawful sovereign. Whether they be vis. 
gin queens, queens in a state of impreg. 
nation, or the mothers of a numerous 
family, the same instinctive vengeance is 
uniformly displayed, and a royal intruder 
is treated in the same manner asa sister, 
Nay, to such a pitch ts this carried, that 
a queen will not so much as permit a 
roval cell, for the first hatched sovereign 
soon commences the destruction of the 
palaces of her rivals; while the working 
bees, as if desirous to enjoy the fruits of 
her vengeance, approach to share the 
plunder, by seizing on the food deposiied 
for the nourishment of the royal brood. 
On the other hand, should a queen be 
removed by any accident from a hive, ia 
the course of a few hours the news 1s 
disclosed to all her subjects. A singular 
humming is heard; the young are desert- 
ed, and all is confusion. Should her m2 
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jesty return, or be replaced, the ta 


quillity of the apiary is instantty restore’, 
and the usual Jabours of its imbabitan's 
are resumed. But if another queen be 
placed among them, they soon oxen 
the imposture, and death becomes i 
certain fate; for she is immediately “et 
rounded by the incensed swarm, nd 
either suffocated, or perishes vend we 
ger, being kept in the most g ar rene 
finement. It is not a little remarka’? 
too, that the working bees never 
their sting on such an occasion. 
There are times, however, when a1" 
stranger may approach baperare 7 
for if the queen shall egg TEN 
above eightcen hours, but a § four hou" 
finement ensues ; and 1f twenty” ee 
have elapsed, slie is instantly recog? 
$s sovereign. ‘adie, 
‘ As some doubts had taken eater 
tivé-to the manner of the death ©’ '. 
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leat hive, which appears to be a most ad- 
mirable contrivance, and commenced his 
observations at the period of swarming. 
He was enabled to see what occurred at 
the bottom of the hive, and he there 
witnessed a real massacre of the males, 
on which occasion they perished by the 
stings of the working bees, who darted 
them with such violence, as to find it dif- 
ficult to draw them back again, It is not 
a little surprising, however, that in case 
a hive should be deprived of its queen 
bee, the inales are allowed to suivire 
another winter, their aid beg absolutely 
necessary for the impregnation of a new 
queen, 

In respect to swarms, we learn: 

1. That each is regularly led, either by 
the queen of the original hive, or one 
recently brought into existence, and al- 
lowed to live, for this express purpose. 
The “great laying” takes place in May, 
which lasts about thirty days, and on the 
twenticth, or twenty-first, the foundations 
of the royal cells are constructed. 

2. When tue larvee hatched in the eggs 
in the royal cells are ready to transform 
into nympha, the old queen, who aiways 
conducts the firsé swarm, leaves the hive, 
followed by ber subjects; and on her 
assuming a new habitation, her majesty 
begins with the deposition of workers’ 
eyes. 

3. After the old queen has conducted 
the first swarm from the hive, the remain- 
ing bees take particular care of the royal 
cells, and prevent the young queens, as 
they are haiched in succession, from 
I aving them, unless at intervals of se- 
veral days between each. 

We learn also, that a swarm is never 
seen Except ona fine day, or at least at 
«time of the day when the sun shines, 
and the air is calm. The circumstance 
via cloud passing over the sun, pradices 
“creat effect on the hive, and will delay 
wea? expedition of a new colony. A tu- 
Mat aso takes place on the batching of 
te queen bees; and it is not a Ittule 
remarkable, that on one of these occa- 
‘ous, M. Huber observed the thermo- 
hicter, in the hive, to rise from 92° to 
14°, This heat itself is calculated by 
Mature to produce swarming; and it has 
cn asserted, that one strong lively hive 
has parted with no fewer than tour swarms 
i the course of eighteen days. 

4, The young “queens who conduct 
re bemg still in a virgin state, the 
Mead their settlement they generally 
fi | quem of the males, in order to ful- 

the purposes of matures but the old 
Moytury Mac. No, 180, 
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queens are in no need of such inter. 
course; for, according to our author, “a 
single copulation is suihcrent to impreg- 
nate the whole eggs that a queen will Ja 
in the course of two years; and,” adds he, 
a single conjunction will impregnate all 
the eggs she will lav during ber whole 
hte; bat my proof docs not absolutely 
extend beyond two years."—This little 
volume cannot fail to be relished both 
by the bee-fancier and the naturalrst. 

Claire d’Albe,” &c.—Clara d’Albe 
2 vols. 12mo. 

_ This novel is the production of Madame 
Cottin, a lady who nas already distin- 
vinshed herscif in this species of compo- 
sition by her * Elizabeth,” and ber “ Ma- 
tilda.” Notwithstanding the story js told 
mn a series of letters, yet the narrative is 
given in a conuected torm, and proves 
upon the whole infinitely more iatcrest- 
lwg than moral. 

Clara d’Albe, the heroine, at an early 
period of life becomes the wife of Mon- 
sieur d’Albe, a very worthy old yg 
man, whose years, in pointe ot huimber, 
more than triple hers. He ts descended 
from an ancient family in the vicinity of 
Jours, near to which stands his castle, 
There, following the fashion of the umes, 
he has established a large manufactory, 
crowded with workmen, in which he takes 
great delight. 

Happiness attends their union, note 
withstanding the disparity of their years ; 
and Clara, who had bestowed her hand 
on her busband in express compliance 
with the wish of her parents, if she is 
not captivated with lis person, at least 
respects his integrity, and admires his 
benevolence. Two children, the one a 
fine boy, called Adolphus, and the other 
a beautiful girl, called Laura, seem to 
add stability to their affections; but the 
lady herself, unfortunately, Oeyins to feel 
a want of something—and this something 
is love! 

She discloses a part at least of her 
feelings on this subject to wer bosom 
friend, Elizabeth de Bure, and seems to 
think herself rather Liameable on bhis 

‘casion. 
~ © Ty solicit the approaches of love,” 
observes she, would couutess be Critnie 
nal, and even ty harbour the idea might 
Believe me, however, my 
t seid | dweil 


tle- 


be vicious. 
Elizabeth, that it is 0 | . 
upon the subject, as [ only conce: ame 
yasue and general ideas, wlich > Neves 
indulge. 


«© You would do me wrong to suppose 
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in the country; on the contrary, they 
occur there less seldom, as beneticial oc- 
cupations and useful cares afford me the 
most favourable opportunities, while at 
the castle, of escaping as it were from 
miyselt. Indeed, Elizabeth, L am weary 
of this world; [meet with uothing in it 
that pleases me; my eyes are tired with 
beholding the nulliues of existence which 
war in their little sphere for precedeucy. 
Ife or she whe has seen but one man, 
has notuing new to see; there is tor ever 
the same round of ideas, the same unvas 
rying circle of phrases and sensations, 
and the most iteresting of the sex can 


never be any thing more than merely 
anniable, 





“ But do not think that my 
lot is the subject cf complaint. T should 
be guilty indecd were 1 to murmur, for 
is Not my husband the best of men? Le 
loves me, and IT revere hin; nay, I would 
die for him, and, in addition to all other 
ties, is he not the tather of nvy two dear 
elildren, Adolphus and Laure? Besides 
this, he possesses many other claims to 
niy tenderness, ter he is not only attached 
to this spat, but he daily returps thanks 
to me for approving of it. 

“Tn addition to this, the care of his 
manufactory, and the superintendance of 
the workmen employed itn it, ave oecupa- 
tions wholly congenial to his taste. Be- 
sides, it affords the means of contributing 
not a little to the felicity, as well as the 
prosperity of others, particularly the vil- 
lagers who inhabit ihe neighbouring bam- 
Jet. Lle employs the idle, gives bread to 
the hungry; industry smiles around, tor 
the women and children all work: and 
nideed he appears to be the very centre, 
as well as the real cause, of all the good 
that 1s done within ten leagues of his 
habitation. 

“ Ab! my friend, had the world but 
so large a portion of attraction, as ine 
spires disgust, T would still remain here: 
to awomuu who boves ber basband, the 
days in which she experiences pleasure, 
aie considered merely as ordinary days, 
On the ether hand, those during wlich 
she possesses the means of communicating 
her happiness to others, are reckoned as 
so many festivals, dedicated to joy.” 

Notwithstanding this strange mixture 
vf vice and virtue, time might bave re- 
eouciled the mind ef Clara, even with 
wil the warmth of such an ungovernable 
magination, to that dutv which alone 
could. constitute her happiness; had not 
au untortunate accident thrown Vrederic, 
& very lnteresting young man, nineteen 
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years of age in her way, and made him 
an inmate in the same family, 
description of the hero, perhaps, will be 
found in the very words ot the lady her. 
self, who describes him “as beautiiy! 
very beautiful, with a demeanor noble, 
a physiognomy open, and a conduct se. 
served without being embarrassed, 

"This young man” adds she was 
born, aud has been brought up among 
the Cevennes; and his residence in those 
mountains has conferred as much sue 
pleness and activity on his body, as 
originality on his mind, and candour on 
his character. Meantime, he is totally 
unacquainted with our customs, for if we 
are at a door, and he happens to be ina 
hurrv,he gues throngh iirst ; and whenever 
he is hungry, he belps himself to what hic 
wants, Wihout waiting to be asked. Ile 
has no manner of rescrve whatsocver, iu 
enquiring about any thing conceming 
which he wants to be intormed, so that 
his questions woutkd scem indiscreet, were 
it net that he puts them merely because 
he s ignorant that they ought not to he 
introduced. 

* As to myself, [love that novel kind 
of character which extibits itself trank.y 
snd without disguise.  [ adinive that 
honesty which makes him sometimes ap- 
pear detictent tn politeness, but never in 
complaisance, because the gratification ot 
others constitutes his own pleasure.” 

Meanwhile Frederie, who is the kins 
man of M. d’Albe, is treated as a 0, 
and the kind but imprudent busbaus, 
finding the young stranger wtterly unace 
quainted with the world, entrusts hi 
to the care and management of his W's 
who is strictly enjoined to form his mar 
vers and superintead his behaviour. fis 
soon proves to be a dangerous task for 
both, and accordingly while the go : 
unsuspecting ald gentleman Is pecupic’ 
with the cares of lis rranufactory, 
young coupie beeume decoply, but inset 
sibly, enamoured with each other. he 

At first Clara wishes to disguise | f 
real state of her heart, both t > ae 
and her correspondent; and this ee, 

oa f nmetec, 
preceptor of a young man Ob Ue ict 
endeavours to con-ider thetr lave . 
the less grilty guise of friewdships fae 

75 not friendship, exci we we 
from heme a cold sentiment? ian an 
also its cmotions, its transporte? © 

y hose with a Wm" 
when we confound tiese she {ce 
impassioned sensation, ICS 7 in fauite 
ing, but the judgment that ssc , 
Frederic expericnces the bis jie, 
friendship fur the first ime BU” 
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and he of course expresses his ideas with 
yivacity.” 

« Do not you remark” adds she in one 
of her letters to her fair correspondent, 
“that the image of iy husband ts always 
connected with mine im his heart? When 
| see hua so tenderly attached to M, 
Dialbe, so assiduous 16 his attentions to 
a man of more than sixty years of age, 
and when L recollect the effusions of 
similar regard which we both experience, 
can L wonder it Frederic has conceived 
a lively aflection for me ?” 

At length Madame «d’Aibe perceives 
that all this is not real friendsiip, but 
love; warm, tender, and animated love. 
‘Lins however, is not disclosed, until after 
Frederic had saved the lite of her hus- 
band, an event which leads to too tender 
an interview during an evening walk sub- 
sequently to that event. 

“ My heart,” says Clara to her female 
friewd “ was sall vibrating with the diife- 
rent emotions which T had experienced, 
aud {walked on, silently meditating on 
what bad occurred. I reealled to nry 
ihemory the herov intrepidity with which 
Predevic had exposed himself to almost 


ceitain death, in order to save the life of 


aman, whom he considered as a second 
tather. IT cast my eves on him; and as 
the moon beamed mildly on his counte- 
nance, I beheld his eyes suffused with 
tears. Softened mto tenderness, L walked 
up to him; my arm rested on his bosom, 
and he pressed it with eagerness to his 
heart: this caused mine also to palpitate, 

* Clara! Clara!” he exclaimed with a 
halt suiled voice, “ how cheerfully would 
I sacritice my lite for the prolongation, of 
this mstant. My heart now touches all 
that [hold dear; Tsee ier; f press her to 
Inv bosom.” In trath, [was almost in his 
arms. “Tear me!” added he in a kind of 
rapture approaching to frenzy, “if you 
are notan angel whom J ought to adore, 
aud whont heaven has lent for afew mo- 
Mens to the earth:—if you are realiv a 
human being, teli me why you alune of 
ail your sex, have received that soul, that 
look, that profusion of charms and accom- 
plishments, which rendes vou the sole 
objéct of my idolatry? Clara! [ know 
Not whether I offend you; but as my lite 
breathes only in vour vers, and depends 
only on your will; tell me trankly if Pam 
guilty in your eyes; bid me but die, and 
you shall eee ane expire at your feet.” 

“ He had already falicn at ny feet by 
this time; and while his forehead ap- 
peared burning, his looks were wild and 
uusettled, As for myself, L will not 
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attempt to prove what T experienced; 
my bosom thrilled with compassion, tens 
derness—and love such as it was perhaps 
my destiny to feel. In tine, | supported 
myself with ditheulty, uotl PE found an 
opportunity tosit down on the trunk of 
an old tree which was stripped of its leaves. 

“At last finding utterance for my 
words, Frederic! 1 exclaimed, dear Free 
deric ! return fo yourself, restupe your 
reason; why will you distvess and terrify 
your friend? ‘ 

“(on this he raised his hcad, and re- 
clined it on my knees. | believe indeed 
that [ pressed itewith my hand, tor he sooa 
exclammed ; 

“QQ Clara, that mouon of your hand 
which brings me closer to your bosom, 
IMparts extacy to my own! 

* On saying this, he tolded me in his 
arms, while my bead tell ou his shoulder, 
and a dauge of tears served as my only 
reply; for this unhappy young man had 
worked but too much on my Compassion, 
Oh! when 1 was the cause ef so much 
suffering, and when the sufferer was a 
friend, had [ my dear Eliza no excuse 
for my weakness? 

“2 was at thismoment so close to him, 
that | felt the impression of bis lips, 
which caught my tears. This novel sen- 
sation made me summon Iny resentinene 
tomy aid, and partiug Frederic trom me 
with violence, | inmediately cried out: 

“Wreich! cau you forget that your 
benefactor, that your triend, your father, 
is the husband of her whom you have 
the presumption to love! Can you be 
so perhdious ' Return to your senses, and 
he vourselt QeAall, as treachery ds but ail 
suited to your generous heart. 

“ On this, he vose instantly, and vazing 
on me with atright proceeded as follows ; 
— WW hint have you sal if ali, what have 
you said, incomparable Ciara? U torget 
every thing in your presence; but your 
reproot, likeaclap ot thunde r, makes me 
sensible of my duty and my ermue,. 
Adieu! [ am going to depart, adieu: 
this is the last time we shall ever mect 
again. Clara, Clara, fare wellj! 

“Ile now wentaway; bet being alarm- 
hits roteuibens, l recalled bannga ite 


ed at ; 
af despa veehe heard ine and 


an agony 
retire d. 
“6 Phe good old mah said I, whose 


conlidence vou have het: AVE das ignorant 


of the wrong you have dupe him; and it 
he but suspected it, his peace would te 
destroved lor cver. Lhere Is only one 
wav Frederic by which you can expiite 
your tuult, and thatis by aanibiiatiog the 
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sentiment which has caused it. If you 
run away, what must your benefactor 
think ?—that you are at once perfidious, 
and ungrateful! You! his child! his 
friend! No, no, you must still conceal 
what is past, and dissemble what you 
feel; it is a dreadful punishment I allow, 
but the guilty ought to suffer, and endea- 
vour to eilace the crime by enduring all 
the woe it brings. | 

“ Vrederi¢ made no reply, but seemed 
petrified ; and luckily at this critical mo- 
ment, we heard the noise of horses, soon 
alter which appeared the carriage which 
M.d‘Albe had sent to meet, and bring 
we home.” 

During another secret interview, Clara 
makes a frank and full confession of her 
Jove, but without relinquishing her honor. 
Jn a third, however, she yields to the im- 
pulse of her passion; but the loss of 
virtue 1s soon followed by the loss of life. 
Her death-bed sorrow and contrition 
are exemplary; and at ber funeral we 
are told, ‘*a stranger mufiled up in a 
great coat, with his face covered by means 
of a slouched hat, followed the procession 
in profuund silence. At the instant the 
coffin was let down into the grave, he fell 
flat with his face in the dust. No sooner 
was the earth laid over her body, than 
he started up, and flying with precipi- 
tation, was heard to exclaim: “At present 
Tam alive, but I shall soon be thy com- 
panion in the grave !” 

It is intended by the mayal to inculcate 
the propricty of fidelity to the marriage 
vows, and the dreadful punishment likely 
to follow this breach; but some of the 
sentiments, and even some of the situ- 
ations, are but little friendly to female 
virtue, and the language which is often 


seductive, is at the same time, warm and 
dangerous. 


* Rlizabeth, ou les Exilés de Sibérie.“— 
Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia, by 
Mapaue Corti. ‘ 

In the tormer work, the fertile pen of 
this fair author was employed in pointing 
out the steps that insensibly led to, aud 
the punishment that quickly followed, 
the gratitication of guilty love. Here 
we are prescuted with a sublime instance 
of fihtal piety, in the person of Elizabeth, 
a female educated in solitude, who de- 
termines to undertake a long and painful 
journey, for the purpose of releasing her 
father irom ail the horrers of a dreary 
exile. 
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At some distance from Saimka, in 
+1 =| ’ . P © ¥ . P ¥ 

tue midst of a forest full of marshes, and 
vit the margin of a circular lake, bordered 


jurisdiction of Saimka, 
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with white and black poplars, dwel 
family of exiles. It was Compaea s 
only three persons, a man fort Sn 
years old, his wife and daughters th 
latter beautiful, and in the bloom of youth, 
Shut up within the Surrounding de. 
sert, this family had not any communi. 
cation with the world. The father went 
ont daily to hunt, but never repaired to 
Saimka ; and neither his wife, nor dauche 
ter, had ever been so much as seen there 
With the exception of a single Tara: 
peasant, who attended them, no person 
in the world was ever accustomed t 
enter their cabin. Neither their coup. 
try nor the place of their birth, nor the 
occasion of their punishment, was known 
to any one. — With these secrets the go- 
vernor of Tobolsk was alone acquainted, 
and he had not confided them even ty 
the lieutenant who presided over the 
When he placed 
the exiles under his superintendance, he 
had barely recommended his deputy to 
furnish them with a commodious place 
to lodge in, a little garden, victuals, ana 
clothing ; but he was at the same tine to 
prevent all communication whatsoever, 
and more especially to prohibit and inter 
cept any letters which they might woi 
to transmit to the court of Russia.” — 
Madame Cottin is foud of the descrip- 
tion of sylvan scenery, aud must be al- 
lowed to excel in that species of comp 
sition. Accordingly, after conveying au 
idea of a Siberian landscape, she pr 
ceeds to give an account of the pursul's 
and amusements of this interesting family, 
which she has introduced to the notice 0! 

the reader. 
“ Towards the east of the extensire 
plain alluded to, a little chapel of +" 
had been erected by the Christians. au 
was remarkable, that on this side - 
tombs had been respected, and tha 
within sight of that cross hich ner 
the memory of all the virtues, mar th 
not dared to profane the aslies lye 
dead. It was amidst these deserts, © 
- are called in Siberia, tat 
steppes, as they areca : € that 
during the long and rude winter ob 
: > << wa ft fa) he was 
climate, Peter Springer (for $0 the 
called) spent all his morn re 
chace, and it was there he killed t¢ 
; : hee leaves ot 

elks, which fed on the young 

ald lar. He some 
the aspen and the popla sch are vet} 
times cangbt the martins, which a enti? 
scarce in this canton, but more _ - 
took ‘the ermine, which oe ales 
with the money obtained by et obalk 
their furs, he procured sotices ut 
agreeable. and commodious bi 
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his wife, as well as books for his daugh- 
ter. The jong dismal evenings were de- 
dicated to the instruction of Elizabeth, 
and wlule seated between her parents, 
she frequently read to them passages of 
history. Springer arrested her attention 
in regard to those incidents which were 
calculated to elevate her mind, while 
Phedra dwelt on all the tender sentiments 
that could sotten it. The one exhibited 
to her all the charms of glory and of he- 
roism, the other pointed out the deli- 
cieusnéss Of pious sentiments and mo- 
dest goodness. Her father tnculeated all 
that was grand and sublime in virtue; her 
mother ail that was amiable and con- 
sulatory in it: the first taught her how it 
ought to be revered; the second, how it 
ought to be cherished. From this con- 
currence of cares resulted a character re- 
plete with courage and sensibility, which, 
by uniting the extraordinary energy of 
Springer with the angelical soltuess of 
Phedra, rendered her noble, lofty, and 
full of honour, while she was, at the 
same ume, tender, bencticent, and de- 
yout. 

‘“* Educated amidst these savage fo- 
rests irom four years of age, the young 
Elizabeth was unacquainted with any 
other country, and she there beheld and 
enjoved these beauties which nature has 
scattered about, even in the most sterile 
counties, as well as those pleasures 
which innocent miunds every whee 
Ch} Vv, 

‘She at times amused herself by as- 
cending the rocks that surrounded the 
lake, to obtain possession of the eggs of 
the hawk and the white vulture, which 
constructed their nests there during the 
Summer, She often caught the wood- 
pigeons with her nets, and kept them in 
an aviary ; she tished for carp, which with 
their shining scales, spread in shoals over 
each other, appeared at once to traverse 
and irradiate the waters. 

“¢ Never, during the whole of her happy 
childhood, did it once enter her mind, that 
there could be a lot more fortunate than 
her own, Her health was fortified by 
ihe open air, her growth promoted by ex- 
ercise, and on her countenance, where 
peace and innocence reposed, some new 
grace was daily unfolded, Thus, far 
distant from the world, and mankind, 
the young virgin increased in beauty, 
under the eves of her parents, ike the 
flower of the desert, which never dis- 
closes itself but in the presence of the 
sun, while its colours are no less lively, 
«though at can only be contempleted by 
4 
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that luminary, to.which it is indebted for 
its lite.” 

But the happiness of this fair heroine 
was not tated to be of long duration. As 
she grew up, the settled melancholy on 
the face of her father, as well as the tears 
of her kind and tender mother, were toa 
frequentiv witnessed to escape her nos 
tice. Bhizabeth Posse ssed too much sei 
sibility not to be affected; but she could 
not cbtam a complete disclosure of the 
cause of their eret, Without wnY sore 
rows, strictly speaking, of her own, she 
now, in her turn, became unhappy ; she 
accordingly relinquished all those ins 
cent pleasures that had atforded so much 
consolation; ber birds and her tlowers 
were forgotten, and she Wils constantly 
absorbed in meditation. 

The idea of the deliverance of her pa- 
rents, and their return to the worid, now 
occupied her mind, both day and night; 
but she concealed it from them, and 
mused upon it im silent sorrow. ‘This 
romantic young woman had conceived 
the idea of acting the part of a deliverer, 
and was not in the least mmtianudated by 
the deserts that were to be passed, the 
dangers that were to be experrenced, and, 
what was stil more affecting than either, 
the sorrows attendant on a se paratran, 

“ Ves!” exclaims she, “ | must be. 
gone ! I must snatch invselt from the 
arms of my fond parents, travel on feo 
to St. Petersburgh, and there seitcit te 
pardon of my father a 

“ Such was the hold a sw. continues 
Madame Cotun, “ which she had con 
ceived; such was the rash enterprise 
with which this young maiden woe 
not, in the least, territicd —[t was in 
vain that great obstacles at mes pre- 
sented themselves to her eves-the torce 
ot her inchnation: the courage ot het 
heart; toge ther with hes unshaken conte 
dence in God, reassured and whispered 
her, that she should finally tuumph over 
them all.” 

To almost any other female, such a 
desicn would have appeared lmpracts 
eable: but agieam of hope was excited 
in’ Elizabeth’s bosom, by an aiventure 
that might have appeared to a less re 
mantic person, to bave been utterly te 
ade quate to the purl talone ne ot ber w iste a. 

Ir is necessary to inform the reader, 
that her father bad been rescued sone 
time betore fiom the most muamiment pe- 
ril, while inchace of a bear, Ly the son 
of M. de Smoloft, governor of Toboisk, 
very critical moment, hac 
rom thot pr- 

riod, 


who, at a 
rushed to lis assistance. 
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rio, the name of the young nobleman, 
who haed rescued the life of Springer from 
jeopardy, was always. mentioned with 
enthusiasm in the cottage of the Exiles: 
amd, although neither Enzabeth nor her 
another had ever secu him, they daily im- 
plored the blessings of heaven to light 
pen bis head. It was to this Simolot! 
then, already the deliverer of ber father 
from death, to whom the voung maiden 
tooked up tor his deliveranee from bon- 
dave also! On this circamstance, one of 
the most interesting episodes in the whole 
work entirely turns. 

At levgth, one day Springer, who had 
always before been punctual to the hour 
preseribed by him, did not return to the 
cottage, mn conformity to his promise. 
As the evemng approached, the ansicty 
of the mother and daughter encreased ; 
and at length Klizabeth, who was nim- 
ble, and alert, dctermined to go in search 
of tum. She had not proceeded far, 
when the report of a gun attracted her 
attention ; and ou repairing to the spor, 
she soon beheld the figure of a handsome 
young man behind a rock, whicli had hi- 
therto obstructed the view of each other, 

Khe youth, being as much surprised as 
Elizabeth, a number of mutual enquiries 
took place. Ft is almost unnecessary to 
observe, that this was—and mdeecd could ’ 
be no other than—Smoloff! Frow = hin 
she learns that her father had just re- 
turned ; on which, the object of her 
Journey being now fulfilled, she instantly 
repairs to the paternal cottage, and 
rushes mto the arms of the two beings, 
whom she considered as her greatest 
blessings in life. 

Meanwhile, Smoloff, who had followed 
her unperceived, enters the hut also, and 
enjoys the sweet scene, to which we have 
just alluded. As by this time it was 
nearly dark. and no other dwelling was 
to be found in. the nerhbourhood, the 
young man requested permission to sleep 
under the same roof, which was at lenuth 
agreed to, on the part of Springer, who 
nt first exhibited some degree of ree 
huctanee at the proposition, . 

A tine opportunity now presented it- 
self, to the imagination of the young and 
beautiful heroine, to carry her scheme 
nto execution ; but, although she ar- 
deutly wished to disclose her project, the 
presence of her parents precluded . the 
possibility of accomplishing her wishes. 

in the morning Smoloff, who had be- 
come enamoured with the beauty and 
innocence of Elizabeth, took his de- 
parture with a scttled resulution to re- 
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turn again in the course of 
Phe Vvouns wore 
not lines 


a few days, 
‘Hh, howe Ver, who kuew 
of his intentions, resolves 4 
connnunicate her propect to her { thy 
and, while the fond parent re 
the possesion of . 


father, 
Qa davvhter juiced at 
. a a Gavuhter, in every 
point "ar ‘view so worthy Of hin: hs 
ming furchaded a thousand disastrous 
circuiistances, which clouded his bro 
and gave a fresh tinge to his melancholy, 
A new adventure, at length, hastens tie 
progress of the story, and introduce 
ouce more, the sun of the governor on 
the stave, 

“ During the forenoon of a day, inthe 
month of January, Ehzabeth was over. 
taken by one of those horrible LEM pests, 
which not unfrequently occur during a 
Siberian winter, at the moment when she 
happened to be near the church-yard dite 
Joinmg the little wooden chapel. Scarcely 
did she beheld the sky to lower, whci 
she took refuge in this saered asylum, and 
ina short time agter she heard the winds 
assault this frail edifice, with suelr force, 
that she timasimed it would be soon torn 
from its fuundation, Yet, notwithstand. 
tne this, she remaimed prostrate before 
the altar, without bemg overwhelmed 
with fear, and the tempest that threat- 
ened destruction to every thrg around, 
scemed to alarm all but her heart. 

As her lite might prove useful to her 
parents, she entertained something like « 
presentimens, that heaven, which watche! 
over her on their account, would never 
allow her to perish, unul she had deli- 
vered them from captivity. ‘This sent 
ment, which some may, perhaps, consider 
as superstitious, but which was no other 
than that voice of heaven, which filial 
piety ean alovre hem : this sentiment, [ 
say, inspired Elizabeth with so tranquil 
a courage, that, amidst the contliet Ht 
the elements, aud the bursting of the 
thunder, she yielded to the call of om: 
and, lying down after her fatigue at 
foot of that altar,whither she had repaire?, 
mm order to pray, she slept poner 
Eee innocence in the arms of a Faller, 
or'virtue under the safeguard of & pr 

‘eting deity.” ; 
"Sea oontile Smoloff had repaired sotto 
coitave of the lake, and alas! it ene 
he jis last visit; for the governor " 
discovered his passion, aud Fg 
permitted him to retura, 1 me of his 
an eternal farewell to the objec! — 
affections. On his arrival, he qu he 

: . ‘oabeth: and when t! 
respectfully fur Ehzabeth ; de her ap- 
storm arose,-as she had not made 


eepi¥ 
; all the three, who were deep! 
pearance, all the three, aterestt 











‘ 
+ 
cz 





‘ 


interested mv her fate, became anxious 
for her preservation, ‘Lhe mother, in 
particular, was alarmed ino ne common 
devree, and uttered her daughters pane 
with no common emotion. None ot the 
parties alfected to atford any consolation, 
and assistance appeared npossible s tor 
how was she to be discovered aims ad the 
dirk Qess ot the might f or, Ef tatha Ss how 
could she be brought home, anudst tue 
dangers of the tempest ? 

* Notwithstanding this, Springer, with- 
out uttering a word, lave bold ot lis stiek, 
and opens the door, wah the resolution 
tovouseareh of fis beloved danehter. 
Simolat iminediately tol lowed his steps, 
bar the winds raved with such dreadful 
violence, that chi iamehaen af the trees 
were broken on each side of them, 
to cndanger their lives, On tis, Springer, 
widressing himself to SmioloiY, washed to 
prevent him from accompanying fam, but 
" —_ ut success 5 the vorog man was per- 

ecuy well acquainted with the perl, bur 
he conte; nptat dacwith pov, being happy 
ti tere the u Vinonce 
for the sake of bis) Elrzahx ‘hf noal 
wavs scems fortunate to be able 
sapoccasion to exhibit ene’s tenderness, 


‘so as 


tinast i the storm 


tt) hid 
snd to prove how anuch a lever sees, 
when he has not as yet dared to disciwse 
his passion. 

© Behold them both now in the 
et the torest:—— Whither 


pare 


boart 
Shai we re- 
demands Smotoati:-—* Towards the 
heath, replics Springer, * foratas thither 
Hint she woes daily, and Poam ro hopes 
that she ha 


ss 


istaken refuge mike chapel.” 
Not a word was said: net so much 
asascutence was exchuneeds for their 
tnhappiuie ss Was equaiky great, wad 
te thing more was to be 
uccordinetly marched steadily 
_ with the sane degree of Intrepid ¥ 


miihe, eibtta ag 


. 


learned. ‘Thev 
forwaa. dd, 


chning sametimnes ta one 
a rtunes stooping, 
themsclyves frow the shock of the allie 


braneli %, hie a hy 


in order Co sheer 


or from rhe Wed, OecCusi 
! . 
tlie show that was driven into there eyes, 


ana also {yaetas thie } iICcces of rack that the 
tempest miade to rate arouia heir 
licads. 

* On gaining the open le ath. they 


ceased to he menaced hy the 
the branches of the furcsr: bat en) this 
diaked jalan they were battled, and sence 
Cines ove turned, hy ihe btasts of wind 
which beat upon an dass aged being with 
uninter:upted fury. At length, atter 
any pe se s, the vor aC d the wooden 
which they heaped Elizateth 
bad taken refuge ; but, on beholdsng at: 


chanel, in 
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little distance this feeble 
ter, the ds 
ed Horii, 


and frail shel. 
pouuted beams of which creak- 
ready to fall to 
preces, they be: yan to shudder at the very 
ames wot her be ing there. 

Animated by an extraordin: wy de- 
grce OF ardor, Snolot! now outsers uM hee 
lather, and advancing a few paces Letore 


hd secu qd 


hha, he bohe LC] meme cys it adream?~ a} ic 
beheld Eh vabeth, pot uiinighted, prie, 
aod trembling, but sles ping gently at the 
four obihe aliar, Struck with mcolK Cil- 
able surprise at the sight, be Stops, points 
her our to Spence ria silenee, when hoth 
wr} them, suc: bly penetrated with the 
sume sentiment of respect, fell tustagtiy 
On then kane Cs, by the side et the angel 
who slumbered 
heaven ! 

“The father now inclines sotily towards 
the face of iis daughter, 
nan, 


under the protecuon of 


while the young 
modestly averting his Cyes, Wille 
draws a little, as al not darng to contem- 
too Closciy. 


hovabeth now awaking, unmediately re- 
CeEcnizes hes tathye r, and throwing bevselt 


plate such divine ioocence 


pte his aris, €xX« LAs ¢ ‘ pi! i weil 
Knew that von would wate over) ‘ 
“On this J ringer ftulded her ta his 
ATINIS, With wseortof combuiswe strug ; 
replied-—— Cabappy child! to what 


wish bave you exposed your pour tier is 
and me. 

- Ny futhes, pardon 
of the tears she lias shed, aud Jct us 


me an ace it 


+ 
now vo and drv them up. 
“(a this she arose, une for the first 


. | 4 . \. ; Tere. « 
tine peres ived Stneloi} Vii, AGS Sile, 
witha ventdle deorce I SUTPTIoe, ahh thy 


protectors then, | 
: ° 1 , o 
1} v racier, all il \ U: 


perceive, 


ot me- fsucd, 


e@ While the voung urn was wicred 
unable! pope ak,on acconntol his enwetion, 
Springer adidlresses lies 5 foulows * dir. 


! , 
pots its | t uv i! You Pobed ‘yt we nwt { ’ PC jy 


your n ther but do aab tiny ictuinl 


et! bay marble, and af thy focbiece ss bey 
able to resist the Viosw nce ¢ that tom 
pest, fom w hy M. de Sun ; ‘dom 
Scif AVG CHtnts > wed is ' j o 9 

‘Let 5s OUT TN the trial, fe, 
‘J possess more strength than vou seem 
aware ot, and am eager that vui j 
sce wiliat cibort ,] can tak’ tue Me tly 
pore nt.’ 

While speaking thos, Ler eve spore 
kha with soinnch courage, that Springes 
easily diecovercd she wor @ pot aQanden 
her parp se. She accoriing ¥ proceed i 
homewards, stistamtng borer ad (he way 

' . = aetathwe mer \! der Sapa 
on the armet hertather and va ¢ . 


luff, while both willingly sopperted and 
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eagerly guarded her head, which they 
sheltered with their large cloaks. Ah! 
it was then that Smolotf could not refrain 
from loving that thunder, and those fright- 
ful scenes, which made Elizabeth stagger, 
so as to press against him! He cares, 
not for his own lite, which he would ex- 
pose a thousand times to prolong the hap- 
piness of the present moment; neither 
did he fear for that of Elizabeth, for he 
was sure of being able to save her; and, 
during this momentary exultation, he 
even defied all the tempests of the unt- 
verse from being able to prevent his ge- 
nerous purpose. 

After much toil and difficulty, the 
three travellers at length regained the 
cottage of the lake, and witnessed the 
happiness they had conferred on the 
mother, who shed tears of joy. Nor 
was this all; for as soon as the hurry of 
the interesting interview was over, Smo- 
loff, in the name of his father, commu- 
nicated to these two pious and worthy 
females the glad tidings, that the go- 
vernor had been pleased to grant to 
Phedraand her daughter the distinguished 
privilege of attending divine service in 
the nehbouring church of Saimka. 

Toa young woman who had never 
seen the world, such a permission, was 
of course considered as a great favour, and 
it was eagerly laid hold of, both by her 
and her mother, ‘they accordingly re- 
paired thither, and were soon noticcd, 
not only on account of the extreme 
beauty of the one, but the ardent devo- 
tion of both, Smolott, too, to whom she 
had contided her secret wish, to repair to 
the capital, was nota little pleased, at 
having such an opportunity of seeing and 
admiring ber. 

“ Puring two months,” we are told, 
“ Elizabeth repaired every Sunday to the 
church of Saimka, where she coustantly 
expected to meet ber voung friend, But 
this did not once occur, and she even 
learned that he had quitted Tobolsk. 
On receiving this intelligence, all her 
hopes were blasted, fur she doubted not 
but Smbloif had entirely forgotten her, and 
at this idea, she more than once shed 
bitter tears, but tears which the purest 
mnocence could not reproach her with, 
for it was not love that occasioned them. 

"Towards the end of April, the sun 
which had become warmer, began to dis- 
solve the snow, and the sandy isles of the 
hake at length presented the appearance 
o} verdure. ‘The hawthorn, already pre- 
pared to unfold its large white clusters of 
Mowers; while the campanula, with its 


buds of a pale blue colour 
formed sedge, the lotus, ae . _— 
other flowers, seemed to en " — 
banks. Flocks of black bine nn 
the naked branches of 


and tor the first time interrupted the 
dreary silence of the winter, Already 
the Persian wild-duck, with jts sia 
coloured breast, its black beak ove 
tuft of feathers on its head, uttered shil 
and piercing cries; at the same time 
amidst the reeds of the marsh, were to be 
seen woodcocks of various kinds, sone 
black, ornamented with yellow bills: 
others with long legs, and wearing a co, 
lar of different-coloured feathers around 
its neck. In short, a premature spring 
seemed already to be announced to ‘. 
beria ; and Elizabeth, feeling what she 
would lose, proviced she should let sj 
the opportunity ofa year so favourable to 
her journey, was now confirmed in her 
bold resolution to pursue her project, and 
to trust to nothing for its success, but 
herself, and the Deity.” 

In this journey, we are unable to follow 
the heroine, less from the want of inclis 
nation, than of room, but those who are 
enabled to refer to the original, will not 
fail to be gratified by an interesting nar 
rative, improved not a little by a moral, 
which in every page recommends filial 
piety. | 

We readily give the preference to ths 
novel, as tar superior in every pullit ol 
view to the former. 

“ Voyage sur la Scene de six deruiers 
Livres de l’Eneide, &e.”"—A Journey 
through the Scene of the six last Books 
of the Aneid, accompanied with some 
Observations relative to the modern La 
tiun, by Cuarces Victor DE BonstEl- 
TEN, formerly Bailli de Noon, a member, 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, ot 
Copenhagen, and also of the Societies ol 
Physic and Natural History, at Geneva. 

it has for some time past been custo 
mary to praise the goverument ol the 
Papal territories, and to attempt : 
prove, that the secular sway y dere 
church is generally mild and beneficent. 
Here, however, we have an author 8 
very different deseription, for the radica 
defects of the government of the 7.” 
are ably and forcibly pointed out. : 
the picture painted by his warn pen’ 
misery, desolation, and despair : 
brought into the fore-cround, and a 
canvas every W here sees tO be ciialyt 
with horrors. is 

As he appears fully sensible that bi 


ren actuated OY 
precursors have been often actu’ 
| prejusices 
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prejudice; he affirms, that the numerous 
descriptions of Italy are all copied from 
cach other, to avoid any resemblance to 
which, in his work, he has promised that 
every thing shall be original. 

Ile now conducts the reader, during a 
tour of four days through the Campagna 
di Roma, We are accordingly presented 
with a description of the coast, where 
Eneas is said to have landed. We have 
the spot where the ‘Trojan camp was 
first pitched, pointed out to us, while 
Laurentum, Ardea, and Lavinium, are 
made to re-appear. 

In order to decide whether Virgil has 
described from an actual survey, the in- 
tellivent author took the Mantuan bard 
in his hand, and found the latter tally 
with the modern geography, making the 
necessary allowances, however, fur some 
little alterations which must of course 
have occurred in the lapse of time. He 
asserts, atter due deliberation, that the 
Trojan chief must have fixed his encamp- 
ment near the present town of Ostia, 
distant about three miles from the an- 
cient port bearing the same name; anil 
he pomts out an angle, formed by the 
Tiber, and the adjacent lake, for the 
precise spot. Here, too, he describes 
the fertile plain bounded by volcanic 
hills on one side, and the adjacent lake 
on the other, which according to him 
Was the theatre of so many celebrated 
occurrences. But what was then, per- 
haps, a delightful, romantic, and healthy 
country, is at present dismal, turbidding, 
und deleterious. 

While describing the Campagna, he 
dwells on its unwholesome atmosphere, 
and comments at larve on its torlorn and 
miserable state, tor it becomes uninha- 
litable, in the ratio of its depopulation, 
In addition to this, which is an cuereasing 
evil, the few wretched mortals who re- 
main, are frequently 1 Want of fed, and 
hot seldom attacked with infectious dis- 
eases. ‘The country peuple, who have 
nO incitement to agricultural pursuits, 
inake use of the very same plough at this 
moment, as that employed a thousand 
years ago. ‘The vine flourishes there; 
but such is their supine ignorance, that 
the natives are incapable of manutactur- 
ny its juice into a tolerable beverage. 

“ What a change! The air of this ter- 
ntory was formerly wholesome, the soil 
tertile, the cultivation excellent, the 
towns, villages, and hamlets numerous. 
It is now denuded of trees; it was tore 


tuerly shaded with their fuliage ! 


Mon rary Mac - Nu. 180. 
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It is not a little remarkable, that 
throughout Italy, and more especially in 
this swampy soil, a fine species of reed is 
produced (the Arundo Donar of Lin. \ . 
and now converted into espaliers fury ines 
istead of being employed, as formerly, 
to very different purposes, The author, 
while treating on this subject, makcs the 
following singular and unexpected re- 
mark: * This slender, but strong, reed 
will, perhaps, one day serve as vers to 
the aerostatic ballo ms, after hay ing been 
formerly employed as flutes for Pan and 
the Satyrs.  Phny, speaking of that 
species of which arrows were mace, 
observes, § that this plant hath conquered 
one half of the known world,’ 

Among the statistical remarks con- 
tained in this interesting work, we obtain 
an account of the populauon of Rowe for 
a series of years; and also a measure- 
ment ot Latium, which is said to contain 
one hundred aud seven square unies. 
Two-ftths of the soil, we are told, apper- 
tain to the church, while the remamiog 
three-ntths are divided among ove hun- 
dred proprietors. There are no owners of 
little farms, as in this country; aud m- 
deed we are assured, that the SCuHty 
inhabitants of this once flourishing, but 
now desolate, tract, are alike devoid * of 
education, of justice, and of credit.” 

In the course of his Itinerary, M. de 
Bonstetten gives a description of Rome 
as Well as its environs; and to some this 
will appear one of the most interesting 
portions of his work, as every object rc- 
cals the memory of ancient davs. Thus, 
as he proceeds, he reminds us of the ca- 
pitol, the cavern of Cacus, and the reign 
of Evander. ‘The church of St. Paul en 
ables hun to describe the state of the 
Christians who resided in this*quarte p 
with other poor pe ople, during the time 
of the emperors. He points out Also it 
variety of springs, the sources of Chat 
plentiful supply ot water, With which an- 
cient Rome abounded, and he deduces, 
trom that circumstance nione the uad- 
mirable police which pre viiled throughout 
the capital of the world. 

AS a proot of the popu! USHeSss 
this portion of the empire, he tells us, 
that almost in the vicuuty of the cis, 
but where it ts now a Gesart, the true 
velle r, at every step, mects with (he 
ruins of aqiueducts, houses, and villus, 
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designed only for the enjoyment of the 
owner; they were suited to his fortune, 
his individual taste, and fixed habits of 
life. On the other hand, the gardens, 
leasure grounds, and buildings of the 
are laid out with a-view to capti- 
vate the eye, and delight the fancy of 
others, without any respect whatsoever 
to the particular wishes of the posses- 
sor. 

The view of modern Ostia, with its 
galley-slaves, its dungeons, its ruined 
walls, and its nepbitic exhalations, is 
finely contrasted with the ancient town 
of the same naine, between which and 
Anzio, for an extent of ten miles, the 
whole country was covered with villas, so 
as to resemble acity extending length- 
ways. We are told, that near to the 
Torre di Paterno, once stood .Pliny’s vil- 


la, in the immediate vicinity of Lauren- 


tinum. 

“ Memoires sur Ja derniere Revolution 
de la Pologne,” &c.—-Memoirs relative to 
the last Revolution in Poland, 8vo. 

This little pamphlet was found in ma- 
nuscript when the French entered Berlin. 
It consists of two reports, drawn up by 
General Pistor, who was chief of the 
staff of the Russian army in Poland, pre- 


ceded by an introdu 
facts that led to the 
ment of that country. 


_ Having accompanied the commander. 
in-chief, [glestrom, to Warsaw - ce 
nessed the beginning, and the | 
of a leSitimate insurrection against 4 
most unprincipled and perfidious spoil, 
whose pretensions to the dominion of 
Poland were about as much bottomed on 
Justice, as those of Bonaparte to tie 
government of Spain aad Portugal, 

General Pistor having beheld the Pules 
arousing from their lethargy, at the cal 
of the gallant, but unfortunate, Kosci. 
usko, in 1795, endeavoured to preserre 
the capital to his sovereign, But War. 
saw, at length, acceded to the general 
confederation, and rendered it unsafe to 
remain there any longer. He accordingly 
sallied out, with a part of the garrison, 
and, marching at its head, was enabled, 
partly by bravery, and partly by good 
fortune, to escape that death which 
so many of his countrynien had exper 
enced from an exasperated people. 

Having at length reached Petersburgh, 
he detailed, not only the events, but 
pointed out the causes of a revolutionary 
movement which alarmed for a while the 
old age of the Empress Catharine. 
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Bland, J. 396 
Byerley, S. 194 
Caldwell, A. 193 
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Churchill, W. 89 
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Drew, J. 475 
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Elliot, G. 475 
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May, J. 66 
Mayor, T. 578 
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Miller, J. 4D. 
Moore, D. 268 
Niore, W. 75 
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Morley, R. 375 
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Naylor, T. 375 
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Nixon, J. 475 
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Palmer, T. ib. 
Parker, G, 66 
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Parry, H. 578 
Parsons, R. 475 
Parsons, J. 578 
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Peacock, R. 66 
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Pearce, J. 475 
Pearson, W. 375 
Pearson, S. 573 
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Pepper, J. 175 
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Rhodes, S. 476 
Rhodes, W. id, 


8 

Riddeil, G. °73 
Rigby, R. ib. 
Roberts, J. 3 
Robins, W.L.  § 
Robinson, N. E. 3 
Robinson, R. 2 
4 

57° 


Richardson & Bell §7 
$7 


75 
738 
75 
68 
Kobinson, A. M. 76 
Robinson, We 








DE X. 

Robinson, T. 5673 
Rolls, R. L. 476 
Roose, D. C. jb. 
Roper, WP. ib. 
Rose, J. ib. 
Rothery, J. 573 
Rouse, R. ib. 
Rowland, N. 263 
Russel, M. W. ib. 
Ryley, G. 66 
Sackett, H. $78 
Salter, T. 66 
Samuel, L. , 475 
Sanders, J. 66 
Sanders, S. 67 
Sanders, G. 578 
Satterthwaite, T. 67 
Saunders, A. 476 
Scott, S. 375 
Seagoe, J. 175 
Secretan, J. J. 67 
Sharpe, J. 263 
Shaw, T. 375 
Shee, J. 67 
Shenston, T. 67 
Shindler, C. 375 
Silverlock, H. 268 
Silverwood, T. 573 
Sinton, J. 375 
Siatzenick, P. 67 
Skelton, J. 5.58 
Smallbridge, T. 175 
Smith, J. ib. 
Smith, J. S. 263 
Smith, f. 375 
Smith, W. G. ib. 
Smith, S. ib. 
Smith, C. 476 
Smith, J. id. 
Smith, J. ib. 
Smith, J. 578 
Sowden and Hodg- 

con 375 
Stamford, F. 5738 
Stanham,R. 66 
Staniev, W. $75 
Steel & Johnstone 476 
Stinchcomb, J. 175 
Stockwell, G. 578 
Stokes, T. 175 
Siokoe, G 67 
Stone, H. $78 
Straw, G. 175 
Stretton, W. 67 
Swaliow, R. iD. 
Swire, 5. $78 
Tate, R. 375 
Tempest, M. 15 
Tennant, J. ib. 
Testolini, G. 375 
Thackeray, R. 375 
‘Thomas, G. 673 


Thompson, J. 175 
Thom:on, R. 476 
Thornder, J 67 
Thorneley, W. 578 
Titicy ang Green- 
wood id. 





691 
Tompson, W. 476 
Tongue, C. 67 
Topo, S. 5-8 
Trattord, 375 
Treloar, I. 75 
Troughton, T. 263 
Tupper, G. 175 
Turley, T. $78 
Turner, T. 175 
Ushaw, W. 67 
Visick, W. 75 
Wadailove, [.& J. 269 
Wailbur, C, 375 
Walsh and Nis- 
bet 47 
Ward, Ww. ib. 
Wardell, J. 269 
Ware, W. 578 
in nena 67 
Watts, . 269 
Webst cr, HL. 476 
Wells, W. 269 
Wellspring, R. ib, 
Weston, J. ib. 
Wetherhead, T. 37% 
Whearley, G. 578 
Whitaker, W. it. 
White, W. 67 
White, T. S73 
Whitehead, J. 67 
Whitehead, we 269 
Whitehead, 476 
Wicks, M. 175 
Wick: reed, R. o? 
Wiikes, W. 175 
Wilks, C 476 
Wiillats, F. 578 
Willams, J 67 
Williams, T. 269 
Williams, R. 476 
Williams, T. ib. 
Williamson, W. 67 
Williamson, J. 269 
Williamson, W. 375 
Willis, TI. 573 
“iimot, S. 375 
Wilmot, J. 474 
Wilson & Sallows 67 
Wiison, R. 7 
Wilson W. 573 
Winch, N. J. ibe 
Winch W. ib. 
Wing, J. 175 
Wothagtun, J. 26) 
Wood, J. 7 
Wood, T. 573 
Worrall, C. 209 
Wray, J 175 
Wrigiit, R, 470 
Wright, | ib. 
Wright, 2 ite 
Wyatt, H, 175 
Young, J. ib. 
Young and Crowe 
ley 269 
Young, T. 47° 
Young, S. 578 
iD. 


Young, W° 
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Alphabetical List of Dividends announced between June 20th, and D 


ABBOTT, R. 67 
Abraham, S. ib. 
Absolem, W. 476 
Agar, M. 175 
Allcroft, R. 5738 
Allen, S. 476 
Altham, W. 376, 578 
Anderson, J. 578 
Anderton, W. 476 
Andrade, J. 175,476 
Andrade and Stcc- 
gueler 175,476 
Andrews, H. 578 
Angus, W. ib 
anstic, J. ib. 
Anwyl, T. L. 476, 
578 
Arbuthnot and 
Bracken 376, 578 
Askew & Wright 67 
Aston, }- 376 
Atchison, D. ib, 
Atkinson & Wat- 
ters 269, 476 
Atkinson, R. 476 
Atkinson, G. 578 
Aungier, G. ib. 
Aynsley, J. 269 
Bacon, W. ib. 
Raker, C. 578 
Bale, T. 376 
Ball, W. 269 
Ralley, S. 578 
Barber, M. 175, 269 
Barber, R. 376 
Barctay, J. 578 
Barnes, J. 375 
Barnes, B. ib. 
Barnes, R. 476 
Barrett, W. ib. 
Barry, R. 376 
Bartlett, C. 578 
Bate, T. 67 
Bate and Sandys 376 
Bates, B. 175 
Battershell, J. 269, 
376 
Baylis, S. 578 
Beach, J. 476 
Beale, J. 175,269 
Reale, LL&T.  5§73 
Beatson, W. & J. 67 
Beck, A. ib. 
Beck, W. 376 
Bedford & Sum: 
ner 
Beeck, J. 
Beesley, F. 476 
Beetson, H, G. 578 
Belt and Hedley ib. 
Benstead and 
Clarke 269 
Berridge, W. 476 
Base yy 1 . 175 


269 
578 


IN 


DE xX. 


1808. 


Betts & Smith 
Betts, ]- 476 
Bickerstaff, W. ib. 
Binden, H. 67 
Bing, A. J. 376 
Birch, J. 269 
Birley, J. 476 
Bishop & Terry 578 
Blackmore, E. 276 
Bland, J. 476 
Bland and Satter- 
thwaite ib. 
Blatchford, P. 578 
Blindell, W. 2.69 
Bloxam, W. 376 
Blunt & Morca 578 
Bookers, T. 269 
Bottomley, J- 476 
Bowen, T. 578 
Bowgin, T. 269 
Bowker, G. 376 
Bowman, J. 269, 476 
Bradnock, T. 578 
Bradshaw, ]- 269 
Brander, J. 476 
Brewer, W. 476, 578 
Bridger, J. 67, 476 
Brooke, ]. 269 
Brown, J. ib. 
Brown, W. 375 
Brown, J. ib. 
Brown & Yoxen 476, 
578 
Bryan, W. 476 
Bryan, R. ib. 
Buckler, J. 376 
Bulgin, W. 67, 376 
Bull, S. 578 
Bullock, J. 376, 476 
Burdett, J. 376 
Burnett, S. 175 
Burrell, C. 376 
Burroughs, J. 67 
Busby, WW. 67, 578 
Busby & Hill 578 
Byrchmore, T. ib. 
Byrne, J. ib. 
Calton, G. 175 
Campbell, J. 578 
Carden, JT. ib. 
Carr, E. 269 
Carruthers, J. 67,175 
Carter, J. 376, 573 
Cartwright, S. 476 
Caslake, J.G. 376 
Cause, J. ‘ 
Chambers, W. 
Chambers, R. 


Champion, F. 
Chapman, J. 
Chapman, §S, 
Chard, J. 
Chard, C, 


‘Crump, T 


Cheek, H. 476 
Child,G. A. 578 
Chippendall, T. 376 
Christopher, A. 175 
Clark, W. 578 
Clarke, R. D, 67 
Clarkson E, 476 
Clarkson & Dove 476 
Claypole, E. 376 
Clemoe, R. 67 
Clift, Te 376 
Clinton, J. 269 
Close, W.&M. 578 
Coates & Co. ib. 
Cobb, C. 26y 
Cochran, W. 67 
Cole, F. 67 
Cole, J. 175 
Cole, J. 269, 376 
Colecom, J. 67, 376 
Coles, J. 67 
Collier, R. 175 
Collins & Co. 67 
Colwill, J. 67 
Compton, S.269, 476 
Connellan, J. 269 
Cooke, T. 
Copping, J. 
Courtney, J. 
Cowlishaw, Cc, 
Cox, W. 

Cox, R. 
Cowperthwaite & 

Waring 578 
Cowperthwaite, 

W. ib. 
Cramer, J. 67 
Crisp, W. 269 
Critchley & Jones 376 
Crucker, G: 579 
Croft & Manks 175 
Crombie, D. 579 
Cross, C. & J. 67 
Cross, J. ib. 
Crossley, J. 376 
Crowther, J. 269 
. 579 
Crundall, J. 476 
Cunningham, J. 67 
Cutter, W. 
Dall, R. 
Dally, T. 
Daniels, J. E. 
Dartnall, W. 476 
Davis, A. & N. 269 
Davis, G. 476; 579 
Davis, T. 476, 579 
Davison, A. 175 
Dawes, C. 269 
Dawson, E. 579 
Day, E. 175 
Day, W. 
Deacon, J. E. 
Deacon, H, 


/ 
376 
579 
269 
579 


476 


ib. 


ccember 20th, 


Dean, J. 
Disring and Fon 
ter 
De Beaune, D, - 
De Charmilly, P. 
F. 269 
De laChaumette, 
F.D. 
Delancey, W. 
Denham, S. 
Denison & Co, 
Dennett, R. 
Dent, R. 
Derbishire, R. 
Dewhurst, R. 
Dickens, T. 
Dickinson, W. 
Dixon, J. W. 
Dobson, J. 
Dodgson, G. 
Dove, J. 
Dove, R. 
Dow, |. 
Dowbiggen, W. i 
Dowell, T. 
Downs, W. A. 
Drake, W. 
Drimmey, R. 
Dudley, C, S. 
Dutton, J. 
Dyke, S. 
Eadon, G. 
Eardiey, T. 
Easterbrooke, J. | 
Eccles, R. 579 
Eddington & Gros- 
venor 476 
Edwards, T. 67 
Edwards and Du- 
plex 269 
E'and & Philips ib. 
Elliott, T. $79 
Elworthy, J.M. 17§ 
Epworth, J. 
Espener, C. 
Evans, R. 
Evatt, J. 
Fairless, M. 
Faulding, E. 
Faweett, T- 
Fearon, J. P. 
Feather, H. 
Feldwicke, J- 
Fenner, J- 
Fenton, F. 
Ficld, S. 
Finch, W. 
Fisher, T. 
Fitzherbert, P. 
Flack, J. 
Flook, J- 
Foreshaw, A+ 
Forshaw, J. 375) $79 


Fossey, J m... 


26g 
5°9 














IN DE X. 








Foster, J. 67, 375 
5 Fuller, f. J. 67 
Fuller, S. $79 
Furlonge, M. 476 
: Furniss & Co. id. 
4 Furtado, J.R. 376 
Gale, C. 376, 476 
Gameau, J. 175, 376 
: Gardner, T. 579 
3 Gaskill, T.&G. 175 
j Gatty, J. 476 
} Gear, S. 67 


German, J. 269, 476 


Gibson, J. 175, 269 
67 


: Gimber, G. 
; Glover, T. $79 
i Goding, D. 67 


Goodenough, W. 376 








Goodwin, J. 269 
: Goodwin, W. 679 
' Goulden, R. 376, 579 
; Goulton, W. $79 
} Gratt & Foley 67 
Gravenor, W. 67, 269 
Gray, T. 269 
Green, J. 67 
Green, W. 67, 376 
Green, V.& P. 67, 
476, 579 
| Green, J. 579 
) Green, R. ib. 
, Greenock, T. 67 
| Greenwood and 
Grimaldi 529 
Grellet & Winter 476 
Grey, E. 579 
Grierson and 
M‘Kenzie 269 
; Griffith, J. Y. 67 
Grimes, G. 67, 175, 
| 476 
| Grover, T. 376 
Guy, W. ib. 
Hall, G. 476 
‘ Hamlin, R. 67 
Hancock, W. ib. 
Harding, A. 26y 
; Hare, M. 67 
Harker, A. 474 
Harmer, S. 376 
5 Harper,G. M. 175 
5 Harris, J. 376 
Harrison and Gib- 
! son 67, 175 
Harrison, S. 67 
Harrison & Rigg 269 
; Harrison, T. 579 
Harrop, B. 376 
4 be & Turner 67 
, art, H. $7 
6 Harvey, J. ant 
y Hawker, G. 175 
Hawkesworth, 
5 Ww. 579 
H Hayter, W. 269 
§ é Hayward, J. $79 
‘ Hebert, J.66G, 67 
9 


— 
J 


Henderson, F. 269 
Henderson, W. 476 


Henshaw, W. 67 
Heppell, J. id. 
Herbert, TJ. “ib. 
Herron, G. 476 


Hesketh & Jones 175 
Heskin, J. 175,269 
Hetherington, J. 67 
Hewlings, A. = 175 
Higginbottom, L. 376 


Higginbotiom, 

WwW. 175 
Higgs, D. ib. 
Hill, S. 67 
Hill, J. ib. 
Hill, B. 269 
Hill, G. 476 


Hingeston, C, & 


R. ib. 
Hinse, C. ib. 
Hirst, J. 579 
Hitehcock, H. 269 
Hobbs, S. ib. 
Hodgson, J. 67 
Hoghton, W. and 

J. 175 
Holdsworth, W. 269 
Hollowayé&Green- 

ing ib. 
Holloway, J. P. 376 
Hollyer, J. ib. 
Holmes, D. 476 
Holmes, T. 579 
Hookham, T. J. ib. 


Hooton and Rich 375 
Hooton, W. 376 
Hopkins, S. 579 
Hopkinson & Co. 476 
Horn, N. 67 
Horn & Jackson 67, 


269 
Horner, L. 476 
Horth, J. 269 
Houghton, W. & 

; 67 
Hudson, J. 67, 476 
Hughes, T. 476,579 
Huater, }: 476 
Hurdis, J. 376 
Huriel, T. 376, 476 
Hurry, J. 376 
Hussey, C.& N. 579 
Hustier, J. 4 6 
Hyde and Chad- 

wick 376 
Inwood, D. 269 
Ireland, J. L. 476 
Itter & Holcing 269 
Ivory, R. 376 
Jackson, R. 67, 269 
Jackson, J 07 
Jackson, J. 579 
Jacob, J o*, 470 
jetterson, A. W. 476 
Jefterson and 

Dickinsca $79 


Jennings & Dickin- 
son 376 


Jennings, T. $79 
ocl, M. ib. 
ong W.P. 269 
Johnson, J. 67, 269, 
476 
Johnson & Wilt- 
shire 37%) $79 
Johanson, dD. 475 
seme E. 579 
ohnsione & Nuin- 
by 579 
Jones ]. 67 
Jones, T. ib. 
Jones, R. 175 
Jones,M. & E. 376 
Kay & Co. 576 
Keen, D. ib. 
Keddie, T.H. 249 
Kelland, W. 476 
Kelly, J. 579 
Kennion, J. ib. 
Kershaw, J. 476 
Kirkpatrick, T. 67 
Kirton, J. 269 
Knowles, J. 175 
L.cy, J. 376 
Lambert, G. 67 
Lane and Cv. 579 
Law, T. 175 
Lawrence, J. 477 
Lawton, H. 269 
Lawton, S. 376 
Layton, M. 175 
Leach, = ib. 
Lee, I. 269 
Lee, M. ib. 
Lees, T. 3706 
Leet, M. 579 
Lewis & Co. 67 
Lewis, J. ib. 
Lewis and Cham- 
bers 376, 477 
Lewis, ]. 376 
Lilley, W. 579 
Lindsay, P. 376 
List, W. 579 
Lister, P. 269, 376 
Lister, A. 376 
Lloyd, J. 67 
Loat, R. 175 
Lockier, T. ib. 
Lockier, J. $79 
Lodge, J. 6° 
Lomas, f. $79 


Losh & Robinson ib. 


Lowe, W. 4775 579 
Lowe, J. 477s 579 
Lucas, W. 579 
Luckhurst, T. 375 
Lucy, J. 259 
Lund, ©. L. $79 
Niackiin, M. 477 
Maclacnlan, J. i7§ 


MiLacalan, A. 376, 


477 


295 
M‘Dermett, J. 269, 


376 

M:Donald, W. 376 
Maddock, R. 269 
76 


Mann, R. ; 
Markham, W. 67 
Marsden, W. . ib, 
Marshall & Long- 
cakes 249 
Marshall, J. 579 
Mar:ton, C. 269 
Marter& Co. 477 
Martin, W. i7¢s 
Martiunant,P. 67 
Mason, R, ib. 
Matthews, D. 376 
Matchias, J. 67 
Maxfield, I, $79 
May, S. 269 


May & Spooner 579 
Mayell, W. 477, 579 
Meaidley, R. 67 
Medford, M. 579 
Mecker, W.P. 376, 
477 
Merac, T. & M. 269 
Mercer, J. & N. 579 
Merrcfield, J. 67 
Merrick and Hos- 


kins 269, 477 
Merrick, J. 477 
Merritt, W. id. 
Micklam, J. 67 


Miliington, J. & 
47 
57 


~~ 


Mills, C. 
Mills, J. 
Milns, 4 1 
Mitchell, W. 37 
Mitchell, T. 57 
Mockite, T. 67 
Moffatt & Brown 269 
Moore, M. 376, <79 


1b. 


/ 


ec om 


Moore, J. 477 
Mordue, T. 376 
Morgan and Mor- 
ley 376 
Morgan, F. 579 
Morley, W’. 67 
Morris, W. 477, $79 
Morton, C, $79 
Moses, M. 25g 
Mould, H. 376 
Moule, J. 269 
Mount and Ro- 
berts 376 
Mountfort, B. 269 
Muna, J. ibs 
Mure, H. & R. 477, 
879 
Musson, T. $79 
Nantes, H. ib, 
Neale & Tanner ib. 
Nesbitt, R. 477 
Newberry, E. 67 
Newport, H. 3176 
Nicoll, J. G. 477 
Norclitte, 
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Norcliffe, J. 175,477 
Nunes, J. & A. 579 
Oates, E. ib. 
Ogilby, W. F. ib. 
Oldfield, J. 477 
Oliver, F. 269 
Orchard, G. 579 
Orpwood, T. 376 
Paine, G. 477 
Parish and Co, 269 
Parker, J. 175 
Parker, S.F. 477 
Parker, J- ib. 
Parkin, T. 579 
Parkinson, F. 376 
Parkinson and 

Stock 579 
Parr, W. ib. 
Parry, M. 
Parry, C. 
Partridge, W. 


Partridge, R. 
Payne, S. L, 
Peacock, R. 
Peacock, J. 
Pearson, J. 
Pearson, J. 269 
Pearson, T. 376 
Pears S& Co. 375, 579 
Pedler, H. 175 
Peers, J. 376 
Penn, B. 269 
Penn, I. 579 
Perkins, N. ib. 
Phelps, W.A. 477 
Phiilips,G.L. 269 
Phillips, W. 579 
Phipos, J. 269, 477 
Pickup, J. 477 
Pierson and Sam- 
mon 376 
Pilling, J. 175 
Pinney, F. 477 
Poole, R. 67, 376 
Poole, T. E. 67 
Potter, Cc. ib. 
Potrs, G. ib. 
Powell, J- 376 
Prager, J. 477 
Preston, T. 175 
Preston, B. 269 
Price, E. 477 
Prior, J. 67 
Pritchard, W. 175 
Pritchard, H.  §79 
Pritty, J. 175 
Pullen, W. 477 
Purbrick, J. 269 
Raby, J. 579 
Racey, J. 376,477 
Raine & Mackay 477 


IN DE X. 


Raine, T. 4°77 
Randall, W. 67 
Rayner, R. 376 
Rayson, G. ib. 
Read, B. 26y 
Read, E. 47 
Readhead, D. 67 
Reeve, J. 477 
Reid, J. 67, 269s 477 
Richard, G. $79 
Richardson and 
Worthington 269 
Richardson, J. 477 
Rigby, J. 67 
Risleben, H, 477 
Roberts, S. 67, 175 
Roberts, W. 67 
Roberts and Wil- 
liams 269 
Robinson, J. 175 
Robinson & Co. 175s 


Robinson, R. 
Robinson, J. 
Roper, T. 
Ross, B. 
Rowe, M. 
Rowe, J. 
Rowton, Z. 
Roxburgh, J. 
Royland, J. 
Rust, N. 269, 376, 
579 
Ryley, G. 477 
St. John, H. 269 
Salt, W. 579 
Sargeant, G. E. 4775 
579 
Sarton, J. 477 
Sawyer, J. 67 
Saxtcn and Chap- 
man 477 
Sayer, J. 67; 579 
Seabrook, R. 579 
Sellon, A. 376 
Senior, J. 67 
Serle, J. 175 
Severn, L.H. 477 
Shaw & Co. 269; 477, 
: 579 
Shepley, T. 175 
Simkiss, J. 376 
Simpson, T. & N. 67 
Singleton, G. 376 
Smerdon & Penn 269 
Smith, W. 67 
Smith, G. 175 
Smith, J. 477 
Smith, W. ib. 
Smith, W. $79 
Snawdon, Jf. 175 
Soanes, R. 477 


Sones, G. 
Soper, J. & W. a 
Southard, G, $79 
Sparkes, J. 269 
Spence, T. ib. 
Spencer, H. 579 
Spicer, H. 67 
Spittle, J. 67 
Spraggon, J. and 
Ww. 175 
Stanley, H.- 269 
Staples & Co. 269 
Starey, T. 67 
Stead, W. 579 
Steadman, T. ib. 
Steel, J- 269 
Steel, W. - 477 
Stephens, G. 269 
Stevens, G. 376 
Stevens, R. 477 
Stevenson, T. 269 
Stokes, T. 477 
Stott, J. 269 
Stuart, T. 67 
Stutterd & Co. 579 
Sutton, T. 477 
Swaine & Co. 376 
Swann, W. 477 
Tadman, F. 376 
Tankard, J. 269 
Taylor, A. 175 
Taylor, J. S. 376 
Tennant, R. 175 
Terry, F. J. 269 
Tetley, J- 67 
Thomas, D. 175, 376 
Thomas, W.C. 579 
Thompson, J. 175 
Thompson, W- 579 
Thompson and 
Leadbitter 269 
Thomson, J. 477 
Thorpe, W. 579 
Ticken, W. 477; 579 
Tite, T. 374) 477 
Tomlinson, R. 67 
Towers, T. ib. 
Townsend, J 477 
Townsend, ib. 
Towson, G. ib. 


‘Travers and Es- 


daile .477s 579 
Travis, J. & R. 477, 
Tremlett & Hall 67 
Tucker, W. 376,477 
Tunnicliffe, R. 477 
Turner, J- 376 
Twamley, J S. 477 
Tydeman, J.S. ib. 
Tyson, J. ib. 
Uren, R° 175 
Valentine, R. & J. id. 


Varley, J. 
Varnaeid Ww. sy 
Vinn, T. th, 
Waghorn, T. 325 
Wainwright, E. 269 
Wakefield, W. 376 
Wallens, J. 175 
Walters, T. I, 269 
Ward, J. 175 
Ward, H. 175, 269 
Ward, J. 477 
Watkins & Co, 269 
rs peg S. 376 
atkis, I. 1. 
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